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THE HISTORIAN PRESCOTT. 


We fulfill a duty to the public in engraving on 
this page a bust of the late William H. Prescott, 
the historian ; and we subjoin, in connection with 
the portrait, an engraving of the mechanical con- 
trivance by the aid of which that eminent man 
overcame the infirmity of blindness, and contin- 
ued, under circumstances of extraordinary diffi- 
culty, to compose works which will live as long 
as our language exists. 

William H. Prescott was born at Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1796. His father was an eminent 
Massachusetts lawyer, who filled various State of- 
fices with credit and honor, leaving at his death 
so ample a fortune that his son never required to 
concern himself about money. The grandfather 
of the historian was the famous Colonel Prescott, 
whose name is inseparably connected with the glo- 
rious battle of Bunker Hill. Another grandfather 
fought on the British side in that dire conflict; a 
sailor, commanding a British vessel, he spent the 
day in shelling and bombarding the American po- 
sition. It is to these two men that Thackeray re- 
fers in the opening lines of the ‘‘ Virginians,” where 
he says: 


** On the library wall of one of the most famous writers 
of America there hang two cross swords, which his rela- 
tives wore in the great War of Independence. The one 
sword was gallantly drawn in the service of the king; 
the other was the weapon of a brave and honored repub- 
lican soldier. The possessor of the harmless trophy has 
earned for himself a name alike honored in his ances- 
tor’s country and his own, where genius such as his has 
always a peaceful welcome." 


William H. Prescott was intended for the bar, 
and was educated with care; he graduated at Har- 
vard at the age of nineteen, in 1814. Unhappily, a 
fellow-student, who carelessly threw a hard crust of 
bread across a room at him, accidentally deprived 
one of his eyes of sight; the misfortune induced 
him to abandon the career he had chosen, and he 
resolved to devote himself to letters. Shortly aft- 
er he attained manhood he went abroad, and spent 
many years in close study, occasionally diversify- 
ing his labors by the composition of a critical essay 
for a Boston periodical, and devoting so much time 
to reading and writing that he brought on a disease 
of his remaining eye. Inflammation set in, and 
necessity compelled him to give the diseased organ 
entire repose. Even then he could not abandon 
his darling pursuit. He engaged secretaries fa- 
miliar with various languages, and read and wrote 
with other men’s eyes. In 1837 his first great 
work, the ‘History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” 
was ready for the press. With what labor and at 
what cost this and his subsequent works were cem- 
posed the following well-known passage from his 
writings sufficiently explains : 


**T obtained the services of a reader whose acquaint- 
ance with modern and ancient tongues supplied, so far 
as it could be supplied, the deficiency of eyesight on my 
part. But, though in this way I could examine various 
authorities, it was not easy to arrange in my mind the 
results of my reading, drawn frow different and often 
contradictory accounts. To do this I dictated copious 
notes as I went along; and when I had read enough for 
a chapter—from thirty to forty, and sometimes fifty, 
pages in length—I had a mass of memoranda in my own 
language which would easily bring before me at one 
view the fruits of my researches. Those notes were 
carefully read to me; and while my recent studies were 
fresh in my recollection I ran over the whole of my in- 
tended chapter in my mind. This process I repeated at 
least half a dozen times, so that when I finally put my 
pen to paper it ran off pretty glibly, for it was an effort 
of memory rather than creation. This method had the 
advantage of saving me from the perplexity of frequent- 
ly referring to the scattered passages in the originals, 
and it enabled me to make the corrections in my own 
mind which are usually made in the manuscript, and 
which with my mode of writing—as I shall explain— 
would have much embarrassed me. Yet I must admit 
that this method of composition, when the chapter was 
very long, was somewhat too heavy a strain on the mem. 
ory to be altogether recommended. 

‘** Writing presented me a difficulty even greater than 
reading. Thierry, the famous blind historian of the Nor- 
man Conquest, advised me to cultivate dictation; but I 
have usually preferred a substitute that I found in a 
writing-case made for the blind, which I procured in 
London forty years since. It is a simple apparatus, often 
described by me for the benefit of persons whose vision 
is imperfect. It consists of a frame of the size of a sheet 
of paper, traversed by brass wires as many as lines are 
wanted on the page, and with a sheet of carbonated pa- 


per, such as is used for getting duplicates, pasted on the | 
With an ivory or agate stylus the writer | 
traces his characters between the wires on the carbonated | 


reverse side, 


sheet, making indelible marks, which he can not see, on 
the white page below. This tread-mill operation has its 
defects; and I have repeatedly supposed I had accom- 
plished a good page, and was proceeding in all the glow 
of composition to go ahead, when I found I had forgotten 
to insert a sheet of my writing paper below, that my la- 
bor had been all thrown away, and that the leaf looked 
as blank as myself. Notwithstanding these and ether 
w himsical distresses of the kind, I have found my writ- 
ing-case my best friend in my lonely hours, and with it 
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MR. PRESCOTT’S WRITING-CASE. 


have written nearly all that I have sent into the world 
the last forty years. 

“The manuscript thus written and deciphered—for it 
was in the nature of hieroglyphics—by my secretary was 
then read to me for correction, and copied off in a fair 
hand for the printer." 


The accompanying engraving, for which we are 
indebted to the manager of the New York Blind 
Asylum, will enable the reader to realize the meth- 
od by which Mr. Prescott composed his works. 

The success of “ Ferdinand and Isabella” was 
instantaneous and decisive. The most distinguish- 
ed literary and historical institutes and academies 
hastened to enroll him among their members, and 
the capacity of the printers was taxed to the ut- 
most to supply the demand for the book, not only 
in this country and in England, but in France, 
Germany, and Spain, in each of which countries 
translations appeared shortly after the publication 
of the original. 

Five years elapsed before Mr. Prescott again ap- 
peared before the public as an author. In 1843 
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| he brought out his ‘‘ History of the Conquest of 








Mexico,” the crowning work on that interesting 
subject; and, seduced by the attractive field, in 
1847 the Messrs. Harper produced his ‘‘ History 
of the Conquest of Peru.” These two works added 
to the fame he had won by his ‘‘ Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella.” Both are established classics. 

Thus naturally forced into the closest study of 
Spanish history, Mr. Prescott selected as his next 
theme the great reign of Philip the Second of Spain. 
This work, which he leaves incomplete, was intend- 
ed to be less a history of the monarch whose title 
it bears, or even of the court of which he was the 
head, than a comprehensive view of the active and 
stirring age in which he lived, and in which he was 
so conspicuous a personage. The first volume was 
published in 1855, the third a few weeks ago; the 
remaining volumes will, no doubt, be finished by 
some stranger, 

Mr. Prescott enjoyed remarkable advantages. 
His wealth enabled him to disregard those debas- 
ing considerations of lucre which paralyze so many 





fine minds. Very few of his works, profitable as 
they have proved, yielded him enough to reimburse 
the cost of his material. His rank and hereditary 
distinction introduced him at once to the best so- 
ciety of Europe, and gave him access to sources 
of information which men of obscurer origin might 
have sighed for in vain. ‘The archives of all the 
courts of Europe were laid open to him; the ablest 
and most learned men of the old continent were 
only too happy to lay the treasures of their knowl- 
edge at his feet. He composed his works with the 
amplest material before him; and his concern for 
pecuniary considerations was so slight that he al- 
ways had his works printed privately for his owu 
reading before he gave them tv the publisher. 

Mr. Prescott was married a generation since, 
and leaves a widow and three children, two of whom 
are married, Of his inner life one who knew him 
well writes as follows in the New York Jerald: 


“Mr. Prescott's earlier studies were pursued at the 
mansion house of his father in Bedford Street, a stately 
edifice filled with reminiscences of the olden time, It 
was such a house as is rarely seen in America, and was 
admirably suited to the requirements of a literary recluse. 
Our historian was married early in life, and afterward set 
up his own establishment, a fine house in Beacon Street, 
overlooking the Boston Common. Here his days flowed 
on in diligent attention to his literary pursuits. Fame, 
wealth, and honors came to him; children smiled around 
his board. His lines were cast in pleasant places. It 
was his to appreciate the calm tranquillity described by 
the poet: 

***Sed nil dulcius est bene quam munita tenere 
Edita doctrina sapientum templa serena 
Despicere, unde queas alios passimque videre 
Errare, atque viam palanteis querere vite." 

“In addition to the Boston house he had the old family 
estate at l’epperell and a marine cottage at Nahant, and 
divided his time betweeu the three residences. His tem- 
per was pleasant and equable; he was a gentleman by 
nature as well as by birth and education. Like nearly 
all our first-class men, Mr. Prescott held himself entirely 
aloof from political or even local affairs, But for the 
matter of paying his taxes he might ae well have lived in 
Florence as in Boston—in Italy as in Massachusetts. In 
truth, he was chiefly in the Escurial, in spirit if not in 
body.” 


It gives us pleasure to be able to add to the above 
meagre notice the following very interesting letter, 
addresset to the Messrs. Harper by the Kev. Mr. 
Milburn, better known as the “blind preacher.” 
We have reason to know that a common misfor- 
tune had generated a more than ordinary sympathy 
between the elegant and wealthy historian and the 
eloquent preacher. Mr. Prescott would constant- 
ly—to those who complimented him on the perse- 
verance with which he surmounted the difficulties 
of his position—refer to Mr. Milburn, as an exam- 
ple of greater difficulties overcome, under circum- 
stances far more trying. Mr. Milburn writes: 


MESSRS. HARPER §& BROTHERS: 

“ GENTLEMEN,—Happening to be in Boston on 
Wednesday last, I called to pay my respects to Mr. 
Prescott. Forgetting his hours, I reached the door 
at five minutes past one, when I learned from the 
servant that, as was his custom, he had left the 
house as tlie clock struck one, to take his daily walk. 
I called again after tea, and was shown into the 
library, the gathering-place for the family at that 
hour. ‘This beautiful room is, after the fashion of 
Boston hoages, on the second floor, in the rear of 
the drawing-rooms ; it is, perhaps, thirty feet long, 
by twenty wide; at the western end there is a 
large bow window, over which are suspended the 
swords worn by the grandfathers of Mr. and Mrs. 
Prescott, st the battle of Bunker Hill. Colonel 
Prescott commanding the American forces, and 
Mrs. Prescott’s grandfather, Captain Linzee, com- 
manding the sloop Falcon, engaged iu throwing 
shells upon the American redoubts. By the two 
long walla of the room are arranged handsome 
cases, I think of maple, on which are shelved 
about 500 volumes of well-selected and handsome- 
ly bound books. On the left side of the room, as 
you face the window, a door is painted in exact 
imitation of shelves with books, so that the visitor 
is startled when it is pushed aside for the historian 
to enter. This door opens upon a staircase, which 
leads to the room above, his workshop, as he called 
it, where }\is labors were performed, Surmount- 
ing the cases, at apprepriate intervals, are busts; 
among then, as I remember, those of Scott and 
Byron, which he particularly prized. On the ta- 
bles are meny choice and exquisite volumes, pre- 
sentation vopies from literary friends abroad and 
at home. One shelf of the library, he told me, was 
its most e% pensive and important feature, as it con- 
tained the transcripts of documents in the Royal 
Archives «f Simancas and Madrid, made for him 
there; arranged in a large number of volumes 
handsomely bound; and which had then (for this 
was severi) years ago) cost him over five thousand 
dollars, The room throughout is furnished in per- 
fect taste, und is at the same time the perfection of 
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comfort; a characteristic of the libraries of the 
gentlemen of Boston. 

‘*Mr. Prescott’s house is filled with engravings, 
pictures, busts, statuettes, and medallions, the to- 
kens of admiring regard from friends in every 
part of Europe and North and South America. 
Behind the door, in the hall, hangs a full-length 
portrait of Hernando Cortéz, in full armor; and on 
the opposite wall is a striking likeness of Philip II., 
both copies of originals, sent him by friends, the 
first from Mexico, the other from Spain. 

“On the evening in question, Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 26, Mr. Prescott entered the library with a 
slower and heavier step than when I had been in 
the habit of seeing him years before ; but his man- 
ner had the same unaffected simplicity and cordial 
warmth. Whethera stranger would have perceived 
it I can not say, but my ear, sharpened by neces- 
sity, at once detected the work of paralysis in an 
occasional thickening of the speech. I mean a 
difficulty in perfect articulation now and then. 
Among his very first inquiries was a particular 
one concerning the members of your own firm; 
your health, the state and prospects of your busi- 
ness, etc., manifesting the deepest interest ; adding 
the remark that, through all the years of his busi- 
ness and personal connection with your firm, he 
had never experienced any thing but the greatest 
kindness and consideration at your hands; that his 
enjoyment of your success was undiminished, and 
that he felt particularly grateful for the kindly 
mention which had been made of his personal af- 
fliction last year in your paper, and for the hand- 
some notice of the third volume of his Philip II. in 
the current number of your Magazine. 

‘“* He then proceeded to a mention of various mu- 
tual friends that had passed away since our last 
meeting ; especially of the Hon. Abbot Lawrence, 
and Francis C. Gray, Esq., at whose dinner tables 
we had often-met; and then of some of his surviv- 
ing friends, especially of George Ticknor, Esq., 
who, he said, had shortened and brightened what, 
but for him, must have been many a sad and weary 
hour; and of Mr. Agassiz, concerning whose mu- 
seum he expressed the liveliest interest. He re- 
marked that the eyes of the latter had suffered 
greatly from his work, and that he would be sadly 
balked in his prospects, but that he was able to find 
relief in manifold manipulating labors. This led 
him naturally to speak of his own and my infirm- 
ity, which were about equal in degree; and of the 
different lives we had led; his, of a retired study, 
mine, of travel and active toil. 

“ He added: ‘ { suppose that Ticknor will never 
write another book; but he has been doing perhaps 
better for the community and posterity by devoting 
himself for several years to the interests of the Bos- 
ton City Library, which may be taken in good part 
as his work—and a more valuable contribution to 
the good of the people has seldom been made. It 
is a rare thing for such an institution to get a man 
so rarely qualified by taste, knowledge, and accom- 
plishment to look after its interests with such en- 
ergy and patience.’ 

“Of Mr. Gray he observed: ‘Poor Gray! I 
think he was the most remarkable man I ever knew 
for variety and fuliness of information, and a per- 
fect command of it. He was a walking encyclo- 
pedia. I have seen many men who had excellent 
memories, provided you would let them turn to 
their libraries to get the information you wanted ; 
but no matter‘on what subject you spoke to him, 
his knowledge was at his fingers’ ends, and entire- 
ly at your service.’ 

‘*He then led the conversation to his English 
friends, to some of whom he had given me letters 
on my recent visit to that country. He first spoke 
of Lady Lyell, the wife of the celebrated geologist. 
‘She is one of the most charming people I have 
ever seen,’ he said. ‘When she married Sir 
Charles she knew nothing of geology; but finding 
that her life was to. be passed among stones, she 
set herself to work to make friends of them, and 
has done soto perfection. She is in thorough sym- 
pathy with all her husband's researches and works; 
is the companion of his journeys; oftentimes his 
amanuensis, for her hand has written several of his 
books; and the delight and cheer. of his whole life. 
Unaffected, genial, accomplished, and delightful 
to an almost unequaled extent, she is one of the 
rarest women you can meet. And,’ he continued, 
‘you saw my friend, Dean Millman. What an 
admirable person he is! I had a letter from him 
only a day or two since, in which he gave an in- 
teresting account of the opening of. his cathedral, 
St. Paul’s, to the popular Sunday evening preach- 
ings—a matter which has enlisted all the sympa- 
thies of the Bishop of London and of himself. He 
has been a prodigiously hard worker, and so has 
acquired a prematurely old look. Accomplished 
as historian, divine, poet, and man of letters, he is 
at the same time among the most agreeable and 
finished men of society I saw in England. 

“Did you see Dean Trench?’ he proceeded. 
Upon my replying in the aftirmative, he added: ‘I 
am sorry never to have seen him; I have heard 
such pleasant things concerning him. He did me 
the favor some time since to send me his Calderon, 
which I enjoyed greatly.’ Replying in the nega- 
tive to my inquiry as to whether he had read the 
Dean’s books on |Vords, ete., he said, ‘They shall 
be the very next books | read.’ 

“¢ England’s a glorious country,’ he said; ‘isn’t 
it? What ahearty and noble people they are, and 
how an American’s heart warms toward them after 
he has been there once and found them out in their 
hospitable homes!’ 

“‘T said: ‘Mr. Prescott, arn’t you coming to 
New York? We should all be very glad to see 
you there.’ ‘No,’ he replied; ‘I suppose that the 
days of my long journeys are over. I must con- 
tent myself, like Horace, with my three houses. 
You know I go at the commencement of summer to 
my cottage by the sea-side at Lynn Beach ; and at 
autumn to my patrimonial acres at Pepperell, 
which has been in our family for two hundred 
years, to sit under the old trees I sat under when 
a boy; and then, with winter, come to town to hi- 
bernate in this house. This is the only traveling, 





I suppose, that I shall do until I go to my long. 


home. Do you remember the delightful summer 
you spent with us at Lynn, two or three years 
ago? I wish you would come and repeat it next 
summer,’ 

‘‘In another part of the conversation he said: 
‘These men with eyes have us at a serious disad- 
vantage, haven’t they? While they run, we can 
only limp. But I have nothing to complain of, 
nor have you; Providence has singularly taken 
care of us both, and by compensation keeps the 
balance even.’ 

‘*He then spoke with entire calmness of the 
shock which his system had received from his first 
stroke of apoplexy last year ; said that it had weak- 
ened him a good deal, but was very grateful that 
he was yet enabled to enjoy life and work. That 
he was able to take exercise, although confined to 
a spare diet, and not allowed to touch meat or any 
thing of a stimulative kind; and managed, more- 
over, to keep up his literary labors. ‘ I have al- 
ways made my literary pursuits,’ he said, ‘a pleas- 
ure rather than a toil; and hope to do so with 
the remainder of Philip, as I am yet able to work 
two or three, and sometimes more, hours a day.’ 
He stated that his eye had suffered considera- 
bly from the blow, and while we talked he found 
it necessary to Shade his face. In the course of 
the conversation we were joined by the ladies of 
the family, Mrs. Prescott, her sister, his daughter, 
and daughter-in-law. He then spoke in glowing 
and grateful terms, as I alluded to the interest taken 
in his health throughout the country, to the kind- 
ness which he had invariably experienced at the 
hands of his countrymen. ‘I can never,’ he said, 
‘be sufficiently grateful for the tokens of esteem, 
regard, and affection which I have had from them 
through all the years of my literary career. True, 
it makes me feel like an old man to see my fifteen 
volumes upon the shelf, but my heart is as young 
as it ever was to enjoy the love which the country 
has ever shown me.’ When I said it was a cheer- 
ing thing for a man to know he had given so much 
happiness as he had done by his books, he said that 
it was his own truest happiness to trust that he 
had been able to confer it. He said he hoped to 
live to finish Philip, which was now three-fifths 
done. As I bade him good-by, I said, ‘God bless 
you, Mr. Prescott; I know I breathe the prayer 
of the country when [ say may your life be spared 
for many years, to add volume after volume to the 
fifteen.’ He rejoined, ‘My greatest delight is the 
love of my friends and their appreciation of my 
labors.’ 

“Little did I think that the hand which so 
warmly grasped mine as he led me down the stairs 
would, ere eight-and-forty hours were past, be cold 
and stiff in death. Peace tothe memory of one of 
the sweetest and noblest men that ever lived ! 

‘Yours very truly, 
* WittiaAm H. Minscry.” 


From an obituary notice pronounced before the 
Historical Society, by the Hon. George Bancroft, 
we extract the following interesting particulars 
respecting Mr. Prescott’s personal habits: 


“His habits were methodically exact; retiring early 
and ever at the same hour, he rose early alike in winter 
and in summer at the appointed moment, rousing him- 
self instantly, though in the soundest sleep, at the first 
note of his alarm bell; never giving indulgence to lassi- 
tude or delay. To the hours which he gave to his pur- 
suits he adhered as scrupulously as possible, never light- 
ly suffering them to be interfered with; now listening to 
his reader; now dictating what was to be written; now 
using his own eyes sparingly for reading; now writing 
by the aid of simple machinery devised for those who are 
in darkness; now passing time in thoughtfully revolving 
his great theme. For this reason, at the period of his life 
when he rode much on horseback—and he was an excel- 
lent and fearless rider—it was his choice and his habit to 
go out alone; and in his stated exercise on foot, you 
might be sure that, when by himself, his mind was shap- 
ing out work for the rest of the day. In this way, sys- 
tematic in his mode of life, he proceeded onward, and 
still onward, till the eyes of the world were turned with 
admiration on the genial scholar, who, with placid calm- 
ness, courageously trampled appalling difficulty under 
foot, and gained the first place among his countrymen 
as the historic instructor of mankind. 

‘* His personal appearance itself was singularly pleas- 
ing, and won for him every where in advance a welcome 
and favor. Hiscountenance had something that brought 
to mind ‘the beautiful disdain’ that hovers on that of the 
Apollo. But, while he was high-spirited, he was tender 
and gentle and humane, His voice was like music, and 
one could never hear enough of it. His cheerfulness 
reached and animated all about him. He could indulge 
in playfulness, and could also speak earnestly and pro- 
foundly ; but he knew not how to be ungracious or pe- 
dantic. In truth, the charms of his conversation were 
unequaled, he so united the rich storés of memory with 
the ease of one who is familiar with the world. 

“In his friendships he was most faithful; true to them 
always; true to the last; neyer allowing his confidence 
to be so much as ruffled by the noisy clamors of calumny, 
or by rivalry, or by differences of opinion. In the man- 
agement of his affairs he was prudent and considerate ; 
in his expenditures liberal to all about him, and to those 
in want, ever largely generous, having an open hand, 
but doing good without observation, His affections rest- 
ed early and happily on the congenial object of his choice, 
and the rosy light of his youth, never dimmed by a cloud, 
went with him all his way through life." 


It will not unnaturally be expected that this 
journal should contain some allusion to the busi- 
ness relations which subsisted for so many years 
between Mr. Prescott and Messrs. Harper & Broth- 
ers. Mr. Prescott’s first work, the “ History of 
Ferdinand and Isabella,” was originally published 
in Boston. His succeeding histo: ies—‘* The Con- 
quest of Mexico,” and ‘* The Conquest of Peru” — 
bore, from the first, the imprint of the Harpers. 
Some years after the appearance of the latter work 
offers so advantageous, apparently, were made to 
Mr. Prescott by a Boston house, for the privilege 
of publishing his works, that the Messrs. Harper 
coincided with his other friends in advising him 
to accept them. 

So pleasant had been the intercourse between 
Mr. Prescott and the Messrs. Harper, that the sev- 
erance of their business relations was a source of 
more than usual regret to the latter; and it is with 
no ordinary satisfaction that they remember that 





these feelings were shared by the illustrious histo- 
rian, 

The Messrs. Harper believe that at the present 
moment, when so much interest attaches to every 
thing relating to Mr. Prescott, they are violating 
no confidence in publishing the following letters, 
which it is needless to remark would never have 
seen the light so long as their writer lived: 

* Lynn, July 19, 1854 
“ Messrs. Harper & Brothers: 

‘‘Dear Sirs,—I duly received yours ofthe 10th 
instant, and read its contents with sincere regret, 
as it announced to me the dissolution of the busi- 
ness relations that have so long subsisted between 
us. I should have replied sooner, but I have been 
unavoidably delayed in bringing my arrangements 
with the other house to a close; and I thought it 
was better to settle every point definitely with my 
new associates before communicating again with 
you. 

‘*T have arranged with them for the publication 
of my new history of ‘ Philip the Second,’ and for 
that of the former histories simultaneously. 

* * * * * * * 

‘*And now allow me to say this is one of the 
most unpleasant letters I ever wrote in my life, 
since it is to break off a long and pleasant inter- 
course with friends with whom I have never inter- 
changed any words but those of kindness and re- 
gard. And these feelings will not be lessened, I 
am sure, between us. For you will have the can- 
dor to admit that it would be too great a sacrifice 
of my interests for me to decline proposals which 
secure to me the certain payment of fifty thousand 
dollars, independently of the usual copyright on 
the sales of the octavo editions of the old histories. 

‘*As I dislike mysteries, I should mention the 
name of the house, but this I have been requested 
not to do for the 7» sent. 

** Believe me, my dear Sirs, 
“Very sincerely yours, 
‘“*Wa. H. Prescott.” 

A year afterward Mr. Prescott again wrote: 

“ Lynn, July 24, 1855. 
“* Messrs. Harper & Brothers: 

“ DEAR Srrs,— * * * * * * T am entering on a 
new enterprise in my arrangements with the Bos- 
ton house. How it will turn out time will show. 
But whether well or ill, I can not forget the long 
and pleasant relations I have had with you, in 
which the good understanding that should subsist 
between author and publisher has not been inter- 
rupted fora moment. Every year of our connec- 
tion has confirmed me in the opinion I had early 
formed of the high and honorable character of your 
house, for every member of which I beg to express 
sentiments of the most sincere regard. 

“ Believe me, dear Sirs, 
‘Very truly your friend, 
“Wa. H. Prescott.” 

And again, in Mr. Prescott’s last letter to the 
Messrs. Harper, he says: 

* Boston, March 1, 1858. 
‘* Messrs. Harper § Brothers: 

“Dear Sirs,— * * * * * It is most grateful to 
my feelings to find that our long—and, to me at 
least, most agreeable—intercourse, has left such 
pleasant impressions upon you; and I cordially re- 
ciprocate your good wishes by expressing those 
which I have ever felt for your prosperity and 
happiness. 

“ Believe me, gentlemen, 
‘* Very sincerely your friend, 
‘““Wa. H. Prescott.” 
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THE WOLF AT THE DOOR. 


HE act of 1858 has now been exhausted, 

and the United States Government has bor- 
rowed all the money that can be borrowed with- 
out fresh authority from Congress. According 
to the most reliable calculations, the revenue 
for the fiscal year 1858-59 will fall short of the 
expenditure by at least sixteen millions of 
dollars. This deficit may—but probably will 
not—be increased by any extra appropriations 
by Congress. It does not include some twenty 
millions of Treasury notes now outstanding and 
to be forthwith provided for either by a reissue 
or by the passage of an act funding them. 

Some members of Congress, and some mem- 
bers of the Administration likewise, appear to 
think that the Government revenue from cus- 
toms is increasing fast enough to supply the de- 
ficiency. This is an error. This spring the 
merchants are importing very heavily, more 
heavily than they ever did before. This policy 
of theirs grows out of the stagnation of 1858. 
During that year every merchant expected his 
neighbor to import freely, and the consequence 
was that no one imported at all, Now the im- 
porters rush into the opposite extreme. Every 
one, calculating on the want of goods through- 
out the country, and on the probable abstinence 
of his neighbor, is importing to the extent of 
his. means; the consequence is, that in a few 
wecks this market will be glutted. 

But a successful trade implies a demand for 
as well as a supply of goods. No adequate de- 
mand for foreign merchandise can now be rea- 
sonably expected. New York, as a rule, has 
two great markets for her imports—the South 
and the West. The one depends on cotton, 
the other om corn. Experience teaches that 
the Western or corn country is, at least, twice 
as valuable a market as the Southern or cotton 
country, Of these two sections the latter only 














can now be relied on as a market for New York 
imports. The South is rich, and can afford to 
buy. To the extent of the necessities of the 
Southern country, a demand for foreign mer- 
chandise may reasonably be anticipated. But 
with regard to the West no such expectation 
can be entertained. The West is at the pres- 
ent moment largely indebted to the East, West- 
exn merchants, as a rule, have no means to in- 
vest in foreign merchandise. Every Western 
store -keeper is crippled by bad debt due to 
him by farmers. Under ordinary circumstances 
Western merchants might fairly expect to ob- 
tain afresh supply of goods b mortgaging their 
real estate in favor of New York merchants or 
Western bankers; but the peculiar condition of 
the West, the insane speculations which pre- 
vailed in that region between 1850 and 1857, 
and the speculative value set on real property 
of all kinds, will probably deprive Western men 
of this resource. Nearly all the property in 
the West is already mortgaged for more than 
it would command if brought to the hammer. 
Furthermore, the legislation of various Western 
States, especially in reference to farm mortga- 
ges, is not calculated to induce prudent men to 
advance money on any pledge of real estate in 
that section of country. Several cities in the 
West have openly hoisted the flag of repudia- 
tion, and in at least one State the farmers who 
deliberately mortgaged their property to secure 
certain public bonds, have banded themselves 
together in a sort of ribbon association for the 
purpose of evading payment of claims than 
which nothing could be more lawfully binding 
on them. All this is not calculated to encour- 
age people to lend their money or to deliver 
their goods on the faith of Western bonds and 
mortgages. 

We infer, therefore, on the whole, consider- 
ing the prevailing poverty of the West, and the 
difficulties (arising from excessive speculation 
and loose commercial morality) which stand in 
the way of the successful negotiation of West- 
ern mortgage bonds, that the Western market 
can not be expected to absorb any substantial 
share of the foreign imports of 1858. And it 
follows, as a matter of course, that if the early 
importers of this spring find that they can not 
sell their goods to good advantage, the importa- 
tions will fall off, and the customs revenue will 
decline accordingly: 

We are a people of extremes. We seem 
destined to oscillate perpetually between indi- 
gence and luxury, plethora and bankruptcy, ex- 
‘cessive speculation and absolute inanition. In 
the spring of 1857 the importations of the Unit- 
ed States would have sufficed for sixty millions 
of people. In the spring and fall of 1858, the 
importations did not exceed the average wants 
of the people of the State of New York. In 
the spring of 1859 we shall again import enough 
for fifty or sixty millions of consumers of for- 
eign produce. In the fall of the year, accord- 
ing to present appearances, we shall again 
cease to take any thing from abroad. 

All which shows clearly enough that if Con- 
gress and the Government rely on the increased 
receipts from the Customs to supply the defi- 
ciency in the revenue, they will be disappoint- 
ed—an extra session will be needed, and the 
Government will at last be compelled to borrow 
at great disadvantage. 





A PLEA FOR HOOPS. 


WE have from time to time made room in 
the news columns of this journal for attacks 
from various quarters upon the prevailing feat- 
ure of ladies’ dress. Now the assault has come 
from a Roman Catholic bishop in Europe, who, 
according to the custom of such functionaries, 
has simply announced that all wearers of hoops 
would be doomed to an unusually hot station 
in another and a worse world. Sometimes it 
has been a presbytery or a congregation of 
Protestant sectarians in the West which has 
denied the communion to wearers of hoops. 
Clergymen of all sects have preached against 
hoops. Social philosophers have eloquently 
denounced them. Foreign journals, from the 
Times and Punch down to the nondescript pub- 
lications for very popular reading, have abused 
them in all manner of ways, in polite and in 
coarse language, in verse and in prose, in good 
and in bad grammar. We have ourselves re- 
ceived several dozen communications of vari- 
ous merit, assailing the fashion of wearing 
hoops, and overwhelming the wearers with ter- 
rible sarcasm and vituperation. 

In the face of all the storm of raillery and 
abuse which hoops have aroused throughout the 
world, the use of them steadily increases. Mr. 
Thomson, who is probably the largest Ameri- 
can manufacturer, informs us that his orders 
steadily increase from week to week. No lady 
ventures abroad without them, and even the 
scrubbing women wear them when their work 
is done. There must be something in their 
favor, or they would not have prevailed in the 
teeth of such a fierce opposition as they have 
encountered. 

For our part we are free to confess that, in 
our opinion, the hoop fashion is, in point of ele- 
gance and usefulness, one of the best fashions 
that ever was adopted by the daughters of Eve. 
The old Latin saw warns us that it is not pru- 
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dent to discuss matters of taste, which are sub- 
ject to no fixed canon, and can be decided by 
no established precedent. But we may ob- 
serve that, for the last forty years, mankind 
has required a certain expansion in female 
skirts. Rightly or wrongly, the esthetic eye 
requires that the female figure shall be broader 
at the base than at any other point; and this 
is impossible without expanded skirts. Before 
the invention of hoops the desired effect was 
attained by the multiplication of skirts, which, 
as every lady remembers, were unwieldy, in- 
convenient, expensive, and unhealthy. Hoops 
superseded these, providing the requisite expan- 
sion without either inconveniencing the wearer 
or endangering her health. They achieve the 
purpose which was formerly sought by heaping 
skirt on skirt; and they do no mischief. 

It is much easier to laugh at hoops than to 
invent a substitute for them, or prove their use- 
lessness. Certainly, according to the prevail- 
ing notions of the beautiful, a woman without 
hoops, with garments clinging to her person, 
and exposing, in the wind, the contour of ev- 
ery limb, is neither gracefully nor delicately- 
attired. As to moral considerations, it is diffi- 
cult to discover what they have to do with 
hoops. The priests, bishops, and presbyters 
who have denounced hoops as sinful were 
doubtless prepared with arguments to make 
good their position: it is to be regretted that 
they kept their reasoning to themselves. Awk- 
ward girls with ill-made skirts may wear hoops 
to disadvantage; but really, when one hears 
of grave men blushing at the shocking conse- 
quences of the hoop, one involuntarily recalis 
Tartuffe’s exclamation, 

** Couvrez ce sein que je ne saurais voir!" 


The verdict of truly ladylike women is, tha* 
hoops, properly worn, save their modesty far 
more than the former style of dress. 

Hoops have been accused of causing acci- 
dents by fire, and increasing the mortality 
among females from colds and consumption. 
These are objections which are well-founded. 
Wearers of hoops must exercise more caution 
in approaching fires than. they used to do before 
hoops were worn ; and ladies attired in the pre- 
vailing fashion must adopt -proper means of 
protecting themselves against cold. But, after 
all, these are simple matters. Flannel is not 
beyond the reach of ordinary purses; and it 
is giving our women little credit for common 
sense to say that they car not help sticking 
their skirts in the fire. If these objections be 
weighed in the balance against the obvious ad- 
vantages of the hoop fashion—in respect of 
health, elegance, economy, and comfort—there 
can be no question but the advantages will car- 
ry the day. 





AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP AND 
FOREIGN DESPOTISM. 

We are glad to see, at last, that Senator 
Pugh, of Ohio, has called for the correspond- 
ence between our Minister to Berlin and the 
State Department in reference to the compulsory 
enlistment of United States citizens in the Prus- 
sian army. 

We believe that this journal was the first to 
call for an inquiry into this subject. We had 
evidence before us that Prussian officials were 
not only in the habit of impressing American 
citizens who had had the misfortune to have 
been born Prussians, and to return to Prussia 
on a visit after their naturalization here; they 
not unfrequently dared to kidnap American 
citizens of Prussian birth in djoining States. 
Under these circumstances we inquired—with 
some justice, we think—whether our foreign 
relations were worth preserving if such out- 
rages could not be prevented ? 

Under Mr. Webster an effort was made to 
establish the principle that an American citi- 
zen, wherever born, was entitled to the protec- 
tion of the United States Government. Mr. 
Marcy, in the first enthusiasm of power, went 
further, and shielded a foreigner who had sim- 
ply declared his intention to become a citizen 
of the United States. General Cass will not 
interpose to protect a citizen of the United 
States from being impressed into the Prussian 
service. He holds that no man has a right to 
beeome a citizen of the United States until he 
has discharged all the duties which his birth 
involves to the Government under which he was 
born. In respect of natives of countries, there- 
fore, where every male is liable to military sery- 
ice, as in Prussia, “Mr. Cass holds that even a 
naturalization as citizen of the United States 
can not discharge the original obligation. 

This, of course, is not the American view of 
the question. We invite foreigners from every 
country to our shores. We offer them every 
inducement to become citizens of the United 
States. We desire that they should become 
citizens. And when they have complied with 
our desire, we know no distinction between them 
and native-born citizens. 

_ Prussia only needs a sharp reminder of our 
intentions to relax her policy. An embargo on 
the trade between Prussia and the United States 
would break half the manufacturers of Prussia, 
and would speedily humble the Government. 
Let Mr. Pugh persevere, and follow up his mo- 





tion with a resolution to suspend all trade with 
Prussia until her present policy is abandoned, 
and we shall hear no more of the impressment 
of American citizens. 


THE LOUNGER. 


PRESCOTT. 

No reader familiar with modern literature but 
will feel'a pang of regret upon hearing that the 
historian Prescott is dead. Some months since 
we spoke of a sudden illness, a slight paralysis, 
which had befallen him. Such an event is the 
touch of a solemn finger, which beckons and points 
forward. It is, therefore, not altogether with sur- 
prise that the papers reported his death on Friday, 
January 28. 

In the circumstances of his life, well known to 
the world by his simple relation of them, and in 
all the intercourse of his literary and social career, 
there was such a genuine kindliness that the man 
was loved as the author was respected. 

He was born in Salem, Massachusetts, in 1796, 
and was, therefore, about sixty-two years old when 
he died. At the end of his college life a chance 
crumb thrown at him by a companion at table 
struck one of his eyes and destroyed the sight. 
The other eye was weakened so that he became 
almost wholly blind. His subsequent career is 
sketched by his friend, Mr. Ticknor, the historian 
of Spanish Literature, in Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia 
of American Literature, and from that we learn 
that, after finding his case hopeless, that he had 
lost one eye and could depend only doubtfully upon 
the service of the othér, he abandoned his design 
of studying law and devoted himself to history. 

To this end he carefully prepared himself by the 
eyes and voices of others, using his own eyesight 
very sparingly ; and after ten years of careful gen- 
eral culture, he commenced preparing the history 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. At the end of the next 
ten years, in 1838, this work was published, and 
Mr. Prescott took rank at once among the most 
popular and learned of historians. The Histories 
of the Conquests of Mexico and Peru followed, and 
the third volume of a History of Philip the Second 
was issued at the close of the last year. He chose 
the field of Spanish history ; he labored in it unceas- 
ingly; he dealt with original materials, and while 
his industry was cheered at every step by an unu- 
sual public sympathy, the publication of its results 
was hailed with hearty applause, and the history 
of the events that engaged his talents will hardly 
be written again. 

Honors of every kind have been freely lavished 
upon him here and elsewhere. He went to En- 
gland, and England offered him its most character- 
istic hospitality. Nor was this surprising, for there 
is something peculiarly English in the calmness and 
clearness of his works and the quality of his schol- 
arship. At home he was surrounded by old friends, 
and his last years wore away in literary labor and 
social enjoyment in Boston or dt Nahant and the 
shores of Massachusetts Bay. 

His life had a quiet heroism, none the less re- 
markable because he was not obliged to work for 
his bread. Many a scholarly young man, of easy 
circumstances, would have been fully justified in 
the general opinion for retiring from every kind of 
laborious industry after such a misfortune as befell 
Prescott in college. Nor is it to be regarded as al- 
together a fancy that the self-mastery which that 
event necessitated appears in the general character 
of thoughtful kindness, calmness, and sweetness 
which pervade his works. They are lucid rather 
than brilliant, and his style is pleasant rather than 
picturesque. But his works have an unobtrusive 
interest which is very winning. He is nota great 
philosophic historian ; he is a charming chronicler. 
It is the flowing narration of the sequence of events 
rather than the analysis of their causes and the in- 
fluence of human character upon them, which fas- 
cinates his readers. 

But if any man is fortunate who writes a book 
that the world willingly reads, is not he doubly so 
whose work inspires personal regard as well as 

general admiration? Prescott died before—hu- 
manly speaking—his work was done. But when 
the sailor sinks with his ship, or the patriot falls 
in the front of battle, or the scholar’s hand drops 
in death upon his desk, we feel that it is fit, that it 
does not come too soon, that the post of duty and 
of labor is the proper place to die. 














THE BURNS CENTENARY. 


Tue Burns birth-night celebration was the most 
universal literary festival ever known. In most 
all of our chief cities there was some gathering of 
men of every nation under the auspices of Scotch- 
men; and ghe heart of the world beat responsive 
to the memory of the man as it has always thrilled 
to his song. 

And of all poets, Burns was the one who would 
naturally inspire such a general feast. For he is 
the song-writer as truly as Homer is the epic and 
Shakespeare the dramatic poet of all time; and 
songs deal directly with the cardinal emotions of hu- 
manity ; they are blossoms that flower out of no lo- 
cal, no individual, no peculiar experience, but they 
spring out of the great common heart, as grass 
grows in every zone of the globe. Being thus the 
poet of the universal heart in its domestic and af- 
fectionate sphere, he is hardly less dear to us as a 
man than sweet as a singer. He is naturally 
** Robin” and “ Robbie” to all who think of him, 
who read his story, or sing his songs. His life was 
so sad that we think of it with pain, but, happily, 
his own music clears away the tears that cloud our 
eyes as we remember it. 

It is curious, as we have before hinted, that two 
Scotchmen should be the most personally beloved 
of authors, but curious only because the proverbial 
characteristic of the Scotch genius is sober thrift. 
Robert Burns and Walter Scott are the two per- 
sonal favorites of literature. Homer is a myth, 
Dante a cloud, Shakespeare a power, but Burns is 


be enthusiastic about him ? 





a brother man. And yet between these two men 
how marked is the difference of popular regard! 
While Burke deplored the ending of the age of 
chivalry, Scott celebrated its charm and illustrated 
its history, but Burns sang the song that the heart 
of the age was singing, ‘‘A man’s a man for a’ 
that ;” and the heart of all ages echoes the strain in 
an enthusiasm of love and gratitude. 

The occasion inspired several admirable address- 
es. The most striking were those of Bryant, Beech- 
er, Emerson, and Dr. Osgood, with the poems of 
Holmes, Lowell, and Whittier. If Great Britain 
has done as well as we did, the hundredth anni- 
versary of Burns’s birth will be always counted as 
among the most memorable of intellectual festi- 
vals. 





A PROTEST. 

“Mr. Louncrer,—I have been amazed at the 
recent enthusiastic celebrations in honor of a 
Scotchman of immora) character, who was born a 
hundred years ago. Are the gentlemen, many of 
them of reputable standing—shall I add, some of 
them clergymen ?—aware of the facts in the life 
of this man? That he was lazy, and domineering, 
and licentious, and drunken, and that he did not 
spare the Kirk in his diatribes ? 

**Some of the really distinguished men of the 
last century, indeed, kindly noticed him as a rus- 
tic prodigy, when he came to Edinburgh. The 
celebrated Doctor Blacklock, and Mr. Dugald Stew- 
art were friendly to him; the Earl of Glencairn, 
even, was pleased to express approbation of his 
poetical talents. Mr. Alison, the excellent author- 
ity upon ‘taste,’ and the elegant Mr. Mackenzie, 
author of the ‘Man of Feeling,’ also, did not dis- 
dain to speak well of the Ayrshire plowman. But 
they were great men, and could afford to be gener- 
ous to obscure talent. Besides, I do not find that 
they kept him much in view after his brief Edin- 
burgh visit. 

‘* What has this person done that people should 
I am aware that he 
has written verses in an uncouth dialect ; but then 
Mr. Alison, and Mr. Mackenzie, who wrote in the 
English language with classic elegance, and whose 
works no more offended the laws of propriety than 
their lives—why should they be left in the lurch, 
as it were? Shall the centennial birthday of an 
Ayrshire plowman, of small education and bad 
habits, who had a knack of gingling love-songs, 
and who died after a feverish life, and in poverty, 
at the age of thirty-seven, be celebrated by scholars 
and wits, by poets and divines, and by all classes 
of people with enthusiasm—and the venerable Mr. 
Mackenzie, who was an exemplary and substantial 
citizen and father, a scholar and writer of unques- 
tioned elegance, be suffered to go without any such 
honor ? 

«Sir, the world is fourteen years behind in its 
centenary honors to Henry Mackenzie! And I 
might indulge in similar observations in the case 
of Mr. Alison, of Lord Hailes, of Professor Richard- 
son of Glasgow. They did not outrage all decen- 
cies, Sir; they were not notorious in their loves 
and liquors, Sir; why on earth should they not 
have anniversary honors? For my part, Sir, I 
hope the speeches of Tuesday night were corrected 
by the sermons of Sunday morning ; and that when 
the revelers awoke with a headache they repented 
of their dissipation ; for, although there were clergy- 
men present in some instances, I understood that 
there was wine upon the table! So much for cele- 
brating the birthday of a tippler! 

“ Yours respectfully, 


The Lounger can not enter the lists with 
He is willing to grant, with his correspondent, that 
Burns was a sinner; and he is glad to be reminded 
that the good old ‘‘ man of feeling’”’ was go ‘‘ ele- 
gant” a writer. Meanwhile, since there is often 
something else in a sinner besides his sin (for veri- 
fication of which statement might consult 
the life of any human being that ever lived), there 
are various ways of treating the worst of sinners. 
My Uncle Toby was sorry to hear that even Satan 
was damned; and although Burns is beyond the 
charity of our valued correspondent, there was a 
sinner not beyond Burns's charity : 

“But fare you weel, auld Nickie-ben! 
O wad ye tak a thought an’ men’! 
Ye aiblins might—I dinna ken— 

Still hae a stake— 
I'm wae to think upo’ yon den, 
Even for your sake!" 


” 











WHAT HE HAS DONE WITH IT. 


Butwesr has at last answered the question which 
he has been asking in these columns for more than 
ayear. He has completed “‘ WHAT wILL HE Do 
WITH 17 ?” and it is now published in a book. 

Those who are fond of his writings—and he is, 
after Dickens, the most generally popular of living 
authors—will find this novel not less interesting 
than its predecessors. In point of mere style, it 
seems to us more carefully finished than any. It 
is full of+plot, and incidents, and personages; and 


“the story is told with the singular skill which 


characterizes the author. The whole work shows 
a master in the literary art. 

But Bulwer is a natural aristocrat. His genius 
is not in sympathy with the highest, although it is 
with the most popular spirit of his age. He rec- 
ognizes the claim of caste before the power of 
character ; and, instead of allowing Lionel Haugh- 
ton, the gentleman, to marry Sophy, the daughter 
of the people—so teaching the-eternal truth that 
where natural character, refinement, grace, intelli- 
gence assimilate, the great conditions of a happy 
marriage are fulfilled—the novelist condescends to 
the old stage trick of the beggar turning out to be 
the king; and the lovely, high-hearted Sophy, in- 
stead of being left in the simple majesty of a pure 
womanhood to be the worthy bride of any hero, 
whatever her history or parentage, must suddenly, 
in the very last pages, prove to be “‘ No more the 
Outlaw-Child of Ignominy and Fraud, but the 
Starry Daughter of Porrry anp Art.” 

Yet all who love a genuine, old-fashioned novel, 





full of love and adventure—resulting as the heart 
always prophesies that it will result—will enjoy 
profoundly Bulwer’s last novel. 





=_>  —_—____ 
THE LOUNGER'S LETTER-BOX, 

“Mz. Lounerr,—You have had much to say abeut 
toadyism in your columns; 80 perhaps you can decide a 
little question we have been discussing. 

‘* Is, or is it not, toadyism for ‘ high-toned, independ- 
ent’ journals to copy the silly remarks of some letter- 
writer about ‘Mrs. Douglas's pleasant, social, and do- 
mestic qualities’—said qualities consisting in an express- 
ed intentio@Gof going out to buy her husband some 
shirts, he having lost all but one on his late electioneer- 
ing campaign? (An honest constituency he must have!) 
And, Query 2d, Had Mr. Douglas been beaten, would such 
twaddle have appeared in the aforesaid newspapers? 

“ CHATWITH.” 


—The Lounger does not understand that the Jet- 
ter-writers cited the particular purchase as an in- 
dication of the qualities they commended ; and un- 
doubtedly, had Mr. Douglas been defeated, the let- 
ter-writers would have gossiped of the wives of 
more successful candidates—but they would have 
gossiped. The Jenkins style of Washington corre- 
spondence is undoubtedly the most popular of any. 
Personality of every kind is always entertaining 
to the general reader; and as every newspaper 
aims to please every taste, when such ‘‘ twaddle” 
is copied into a reputable journal, it does not nec- 
essarily prove toadyishness upon the part of the 
journal, but only a conformity to a taste it knows 
to exist. A teady is one who flatters, in the hope 
of personal favor from the flattered; but in the 
case supposed CuHAtTwira will see that there is no 
such expectation. 





—RaxrmonD, Georgetown, District of Columbia, 
wishes to know 


“ What is the difference between a rare fighter and a 
fair writer ?—One rejoices in fighta done, the other in- 
dites fun. 

“ What is the difference between a lady's riding-dress 
and a hare pursued by dogs {—One is a hiding rabbit, the 
other a riding-habit."’ 





—J. H., Boston, says that he and his friends 
have been puzzled by the following questions: 

“Is idiocy a defect in the mind, or in the organ of the 
mind, the brain? Is the mind the direct gift of the 
Creator, or the natural result of organic life? Is the 
mind a unit and the brain compound, or the reverse? Is 
the philosophy of the mind, as presented by phrenology, 
based on truth Y" 


None of these questions can be positively and 
finally answered. We know the individual mind 
only by means of its “organ ;” and we know that 
if it be pressed, or softened, or originally mal- 
formed, idiocy is the result. But we know nothing 
of defects in the mind. The reply to the second 
question is contained in this, that God did not wind 
up the world likea watch. What we call nature is 
only the method of his operation as discerned by the 
human senses and faculties. The third question 
involves an impossible comparison of spirit and 
matter. And to the fourth it is perhaps enough to 
say that all the ologies have a certain justification 
in experience. Physiognomy may not be so pre- 
cise a science as Lavater made it, but every body 
is impressed, pleasantly or otherwise, by various 
faces, and an intellectual man never has the face 
of a fool. So with phrenology. It may not be 
possible to understand the character necessarily re- 
sulting from the combination of qualities indicated 
by the cranium, but there can be no doubt that 
certain marked forms of the skull indicate certain 
general tendencies. Phrenology does not pretend 
to present a “ philosophy of the mind;” it is the 
science of a particular result and expression of the 
character and mind. There is a fascination in dis- 
cussing these problems of 

** Fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute ;" 
but they are only sirens. They only lure the 
mariner into very cold or very hot water. 





—The friend in Wilmington, North Carolina, 
who asks the Lounger about the quotation “ to the 
manor born” will find that it is properly (in Ham- 
let, I. 4), 

“though I am native here 
And to the manner born.” 





—J. L., Baltimore, takes the Lounger’s reply 
to his request to furnish questions for Lyceum de- 
bate more seriously.than was intended, and de- 
clares that, after avarice, triviality is one of the 
worst things a man can do. Peccavimus, peccavi- 
mus! The Lounger meant noharm. Let the Ly- 
ceum discuss a question that was recently dis- 
cussed in a Debating Society, ‘‘ Ought a man to 
obey a law which his 2sonscience condemns?” ‘To 
the mind of the Lounger there is no question at all 
in such a proposition; but there are many who do 
gravely debate it. Then let the Lyceum discuss 
“Is a prohibitory liquor law consonant with the 
democratic principle?” Then, ‘Is it a desirable 
law?” Then, “Is a prohibitory tobacco law just 
or desirable ?”—prohibitory, that is, of its use. 

Thereare multitudes of such questions, which will 
be of constant service to the members of the club 
as republican citizens, and upon which we ought 
all to know the reasons of our opinions, Should 
either of these questions be discussed, will J. L. 
please send the Lounger the result of the vote? 
And the Lounger will promise not to offend with 
his trivial fun any more. 





—In the Lounger’s Letter-Box of December 18, 
1858, there was “a charade for fast young ladies 
by a slow young man,” by H. D. Will H. D. 
please to appease the eager curiosity of W. E. S., 
Boston, and A Bee IncoGnira, by sending the 
Lounger the answer ? 





—W. C. B., Louisville, Kentucky, gives the 
Lounger permission to light his pipe with some 
lines upon a ‘‘ Moonlight Sleigh-ride ;” and with 
many thanks, and granting that they gingle pleas- 





antly, the Lounger has done so. 
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A SKATING SCENE. 
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SKATING. 


NevER was there sucha 
rage for skating through- 
out the United States as 
this winter. Before the 
age of steamboats, when 
the ice used to ‘‘take” 
smoothly and broadly ev- 
ery winter on the East and 
North rivers, the New 
Yorkers were proverbial- 
ly fond of skating. But, 
for the last thirty years or 
so, the want of suitable 
ice has deprived the Go- 
thamites of the pastime. 
This winter a bold and 
successful effort to repair 
the deficiency has been 
made by the Commission- 
ers of the Central Park, 
who have turned their 
ponds and swamps to 
good use, by flooding 
them every cold night, 
and inviting skaters to try 
them in the morning. The 
idea has been a hit. Thou- 
sands of persons of both 
sexes have for the past 
month, whenever the 
weather suited, spent an 
hour or two every day on 
skates in the Park—with 
no small advantage, it 
is to be hoped, to their 
health and spirits. 

Our illustration repre- 
sents a skating scene in 
the country. Throughout 
the North and East skat- 
ing has long been a favor- 
ite amusement with ladies 
as wellas men. At Bos- 
ton most of the young la- 
dies skate, and skate well. 
Throughout the Canadas 
skating rinks are a domes- 
tic and a popular institution. No doubt much of 
the health and fresh complexion which distinguish 
Northern belles arise from this favorite pursuit. 





A FRAZER RIVER LOVE STORY. 


WE arrived on our station, at the mouth of the 
Frazer River, in the Oregon Territory, with the 
ship, officers, and ship’s company, all in the very 
best of health and spirits. 

It was a glorious place. We had contrived to 
get the ship over the bar, and were lying about 
two miles up, surrounded on all sides by forest- 
clad hills and grassy valleys. Not far from us 
was a fort belonging to the Hudson Bay Company, 
to the officers of which the herds of half-wild horses 
that pastured in the valleys belonged. The woods 
teemed with game, and the water with fish; so 
that we never wanted a day’s sport, nor a delicious 
addition to the dinner-table. 

For some time I gave myself up to a sporting- 
life. The officers of the Company had kindly 
given us leave and assistance to catch and break 
as many horses as we pleased, and I, with a couple 
of smart nags—on which my servant attended as 
groum—my gun, and my rod, with an occasional 
excursion into the land of poesy, was as happy as 
the day was long. 

Many of our fellows used to visit at the fort ; but 
I, being of a bashful and retiring nature, contented 
myself with smoking one 
cigar with the inhabitants, 
and then returned to my 
former amusements. I 
had h + a 
to the absence of ladies’ 
society from necessity, 
and should have gone on 
happily and prosperously 
until we left the place, 
had it not been for one 
unlucky day, and one de- 
ceitful purser. 

The niece of the com- 
manding officer had late- 
ly arrived at the fort, and 
taken all hearts by storm, 
She was a blue-eyed, cher- 
ry-lipped, peach-cheeked, 
dimpled-faced daimsel of 
seventeen, with clustering 
bright brown curls. 

The purser and I were 
the first favorites with the 
young lady, and the rest 
were nowhere. I could 
come on shore oftener 
than he could, and, tak- 
ing advantage of this, I 
was most assiduous in my 
attentions. I danced with 
her, I walked with her, I 
Sang with her, I read po- 
etry with her, and I began 
to teach her drawing. All 
went smoothly as a mar- 
riage-bell. The perfidi- 
ous purser had scarcely 
the ghost of a chance; 
and I felt sure that the 
sight of me in my full 
uniform, when she came 
off to church, one Sunday, 
had completely finished 
him. But ‘‘Man proposes, 
and Providence disposes.”’ 
Let me hasten to a con- 
clusion before my feclings 
Set the better of me. 





acc 
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“OH! DO CATCH IT FOR 

A picnic party had been got up, mainly through 
my exertions. We mustered about fifteen, includ- 
ing Miss Edwardson. The scene of our rural felic- 
ity was to be a small grassy glade in the thick for- 
est, just where a fine headlong trout-stream came 
dashing down into the bay—about as delightful a 
spot as can well be imagined; and right merrily 
did we enjoy ourselves. Among the crowd of ad- 
mirers that surrounded her (there were always 
eight or ten), Miss Edwardson distinguished none 
but me. The purser looked at me savagely—at 
her, dismally ; and despite his natural buoyancy 
of spirits, was either silent, or spoke in monosylla- 
bles. 


ME—THE LITTLE 





As I observed his spirits declining, so did | 


mine rise, until at last I had become quite the lion | 


of the party. 


My wit sparkled under the approv- | 


ing eyes of that sweet girl; andas the wine passed | 


round after our dinner, beside that glorious stream, 
I kept the table, or rather the table-cloth, in a roar ; 
or, as the humor seized me, I got them into a sen- 
timental mood, and set them thinking of their ab- 
sent loves. 

We got to singing. The purser sang a song, 
the refrain of which was, ‘‘ There’s many a slip 
*twixt the cup and the lip.” Ah—h—h! I remem- 
ber it but too well. Many other fellows sang; 


and when it came, I gave them a beautiful little 
thing I had composed for the occasion, beginning, 
O no! we never mention her; 
She lovely—she's sublime, etc. 


| Only I could not manage to keep out of “ Ben Back- 


BEAUTY.” 


stay” and ‘“ Cease, rude Boreas,” into which two 
songs I was constantly tumbling, owing toa defect- 
ive, or perhaps, a too retentive memory, assisted 





by sundry glasses of Champagne, which I had | 
taken to get my courage up to the popping-point. | 
At last Miss Edwardson was prevailed upon to | 


favor us, and she was getting on delightfully with 
‘* Love on, love on,” occasionally sending me up to 
the seventh heaven by a tender glance in the strong 
passages, when she suddenly broke off and ex- 
claimed : 

**Oh, oh! 
sweet pet! the beautiful creature ! 
beauty !” 

She was either looking at me or over my shoul- 
der. For a moment I really was ass enough to 


Oh, the darling! thelove! Oh, the 


Oh, the little | 


believe that her passion for me had turned her | 


brain; but seeing Williams rise from the grass 
rather hastily, and observing that he was intently 
regarding some object behind my back as I reclined 
beside my charming lady-love, I looked round, and 
there saw the cause of her exclamations. 
beautiful little animal of the ermine species—at 
least so I thought, though its coat was pure white, 
and it had no black tip to its bushy tail. The im- 


It wasa | 
| with another. 


pudent little wretch looked at us for a minute, and | 


took it so easy that I began to think it must have 
been some escaped pet; and when Ellen sang out 
again: ‘*Oh, Mr. Guthrie—oh, see how tame it is! 

oh, do catch it for me, please—oh, do!” I rose at 
once to do se, At the same moment all the others 





“UNDER THE WATERFALL—LIKE A JOLLY OLD RIVER GOD.” 








rose. I saw that perfidi- 
ous purser sign to them, 
and thought they were 
coming to assist. I did 
not notice till afterward 
that they had all retreat- 
ed in an opposite direc- 
tion. 

The little beast had ta- 
ken up his station at the 
foot of a grand old tree. 
His stern was turned to- 
ward us, and he was qui- 
etly and complacently 
surveying us over his 
shoulder. I made a run 
at him, and my hand was 
nearly on him, when—Ah 
me! the remembrance of 
my reception by that 
abominable animal I shall 
never forget. The love, 
the darling, the pet, the 
beautiful little ‘creature, 
was neither more nor less 
than a skunk! I was al- 
most suffocated, I was en- 
tirely beside myself with 
rage. I fell down, I yell- 
ed, I rolled in the grass, I 
rubbed the skin off my 
face. I held my nose, but 
the terrible effluvium got 
in at my mouth; I shut 
my mouth, and it rushed 
in at my nose. I scream- 
ed for help, and one or two 
of the less experienced of 
our party came running 
down toward me; but no 
sooner had they got with- 
in fifty yards than, simul- 
taneously gripping their 
noses, they ran as if the 
Old Gentleman was after 
them. I rushed after the 
= myself, still vainly 

olding my nose; but no 
sooner did I approach than 
they turned and ran as if for the bare life. 

I was intolerable to myself. The dreadful per- 
fume nearly maddened me. All my rubbing and 
scrubbing only took the skin off, without giving 
me any relief. I tore off my coat and waistcoat, 
and rushed into the stream. There was a steep 
fall close at hand; and there, under the dashing 
water, with just my nose and mouth out io get air, 
Isat. Idared not move out. Only when covered 
with water was existence tolerable, 

I had been there some time, when I heard 9 
voice hailing, It was the purser's, and he was 
evidently holding his nose, 

‘*Hi, Tommy, where are you?” 

“Here,” I answered, in a most doleful tone— 
‘here, under the water-fall.” 

‘* That was a skunk you tried to catch,” he called 
out, keeping a respectful distance, and still hold- 
ing his nose, 

** Don't I know it, you confounded booby !” 

“Oh, I thought you might like to know the 
creature’s name, in case you should ever fall in 
Pretty little things, ain't they ? 
Can I do any thing for you?” 

‘*No,” I replied, savagely. 
board.” 

“On board!” exclaimed Williams. ‘“ Why, 
man, you'd clear the ship. Nothing can live with- 
in fifty yards of you, nor won't be able to for a 
fortnight to come. You don’t know how strong 
you are,” 


“I’m going on 


**Don’t I, though!” I 
thought, feeling at the 
same time that I was 
strong enough, in another 
sense, to give him a good 
thrashing, if I could only 
get out; but that was 
hopeless. 

“How queer you look 
there, under glancing wa- 
ter—quite like a jolly old 
river-god. Well, look here. 
You can't goon board; you 
had better walk round the 
head of the bay until you 
come to a half-ruined hut 
which is there. There you 
will have to stay for a 
fortnight or three weeks ; 
and if you keep in the wa- 
ter all the time, you will 
probably have ceased to 
be aromatic. At present, 
you know, you are dread- 
fal. I'll send you round 
clean clothes, grub, liquor, 
and any other necessaries. 
Good-by ; take care of 
yourself. You'll have a 
very quiet life; I almost 
envy you. Good-by.” 

I am aimost sure I 
heard him stifling a laugh. 
Could I have proved it, 
this world should not have 
held us both mach longer. 

Three mortal weeks did 
I exist, a miserable out- 
cast, in that wretched 
hut. At the end of the 
second week, @ messcn- 
ger, holding his nose, pre- 
sented me with a small 
packet. On opening it, I 
found it to contain a small 
portion of cake, and two 
cards tied together with 
white ribbon. On the 
smal] one was the name 
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“Mr. WrixraMms, R.N, ;” and on the larger one, 
“Mrs. Wriirams.” My happiness was blasted 
forever! I vowed from that time forth never, 
never more to love. 





LITERARY. 


Wnueruer the speck of war on the southern ho- 
rizon grows larger or not, it is very plain to us that 
no one can fail to be interested in a clear and in- 
telligible account of Paraguay and the valley of 
La Plata, whither our squadron has gone to de- 
mand reparation of a wrong. The expedition of 
the Water Witch, in 1853, 54, '55, and '56, possesses 
special interest, and we therefore have great confi- 
dence in calling attention to Commander Thomas 
J. Page's narrative of the expedition, which Har- 
per & Brothers pu®lish in a splendid octavo, enti- 
tled La PLATA; THE ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION, 
AND Panacuay, illustrated abundantly with en- 
gravings and maps. , 

The account of Commander Page is spirited and 
attractive. One reads it with the enthusiasm of 
travel itself, for evry thing is novel, instructive, 
and entertaining. 

Every »ne in taking up the book wil) turn first 
to the story o: the outrage on the Water Witch, 
and, if the relation of our author is entitled to any 
credit, there was never a grosser instance of insult 
to a national flag then this, or one which demand- 
ed more summary and condign punishment. ‘The 
Administration is aiways in a delicate positin 
when such occurrences take jilace. If an Ameri- 
can vessel 1s fired into or boarded on the high seas, 
and the Administration do not instantly declare 
war ag:inst .he aggressor there is a furious row in 
the couniry and the opposition presses load them 
with charges ot cowardice, weakness, and like epi- 
thets. if, as in tne present instance, they send a 
fleet to demand reparation, there is as great an out- 
cry against the wisdom of the course Let any 
man read the volume before us and say whether a 
gtosser outrage stands recorded. 

it was notorious on the Parana and throughout 
Paraguay that the Water Witch was engaged in a 
peaceful exploring expedition. It was notorious 
that the river was never the property of Paraguay, 
but was a public boundary river. The right of the 
vessel to ascend it was undisputed, indisputable. 
She was fired into by a Paraguay fort, and the 
helmsman was killed and the ship damaged It 
was an act absolutely without excuse, an unpro- 
voked injury and an intentional insult. Com- 
mander Page may well be indignant as he is, even 
to eloquence, in the pages before us, and we beg 
Americans to read this bock carefully and judge 
of the propriety of the arguments which are else- 
where urged against chastising the nation that thus 
insults a peaceable and friendly flag. 

We have no space for an extended notice of the 
work, and have allowed this matter of the war pros- 
pect to take too much of our room. I+ constitutes 
but a small part of the book. The vo'ume con- 
tains lively accounts of men and manners, customs 
and curiosities. It ozens a new page of geography, 
as well as of human mature, to our eyes and ears 
The maps are of particular value at present, and 
the illustrations are of the first character There 
is, by-the-way, an amusing page of iilustrations. 
One of these is President Lopez's drawing ot the 
river and the spot where the Water Witch was fired 
upon; the other is a correct drawing by the sur- 
veys. ‘The two sketches ook as much alike as a 
view of the Bosphorus and o1¢ of Lake George 
might be supposed to look alike. 1i President Lo- 
pez fights as he sketches, it wili be a battie of shad- 
ows with Paraguay. 

James Challen & Son, Philadelphia, nave :~ 
press A New Hisrory or tHe Conquest oF 
Mexico, by Robert A, Wilson, Esq., of which the 
advance sheets have been placed in our hands. 
Mr. Wilson does not believe in the romance of 
Mexican history. On the contrary, he has stud- 
ied as well the country and its topography as its 
written history, and, comparing one with the oth- 
er, he not infrequently shows that received accounts 
of some adventures of Cortéz can not, from the na- 
ture of things, be true. 

Few writers so well appreciate those portions of 
the romance of history which interest the minds of 
all classes of readers as Miss Pardoe. Hence her 


_Episopes oF Frencn History, published by 


Harper & Brothers, is one of the books which, 
without cpening, we should be safe in recommend- 
ing. But a glance over its pages demands more 
than a cursory examination, and we take it up 
only to lay it down finished and wel) enjoyed. The 
period selected is that strange and eventful period 
of the consulate and empire of the great Napoleon. 
The characters are the heroes and heroines of that 
age of both. The charm that invests all accounts 
of the men and women of that day, who surround- 
ed the child of destiny in his career, this charm is 
felt by Miss Pardoe and admirably rendered. Here 
are some incidents that no one has before heard of 
—some delightful stories of Josephine and her beau- 
tiful court, and here are revealed, as she says in 
the preface, ‘‘ hidder. motives for public measures, 
indications of character which serve to explain ac- 
tions otherwise apparently incongruous,” and, what 
will especially attract the lover of the strange, ex- 
citing, and marvelous, here are accounts of the se- 
cret workings of many of Napoleon’s great moves, 
the masterly skili, the bold and brilliant diploma- 
cy, private, but most important, negotiations and 
interviews, plans and plots, which sound, indeed, 
like romance—some o1 them almost incredible—but 
which are stamped by the author with the un- 
doubted seal of truth. The book is emphatically 
absorbing in interest. Miss Pardoe has the En- 
glish ideas of Josephine and Madame Tallien, and 
does not attempt to conceal her belief in the frailty 
@. both in their early years, 
jiicknor & Fiel*s , ublish separately, in two fine 
12mo books, the two series of ArAGo’s BioGra- 
Pus, They are noble sketches of men of great 
names, and wil be interesting as well for their 
subjects as their authorship. ‘They form, in fact, 





a complete history of modern science in these out- 
lines of the lives of the men who have done most 
to advance it. 

Ticknor & Fields issue the 47th and 48th vol- 
umes of their HousEHOLD WAVERLEY, and two 
more volumes will complete this edition, which we 
have no hesitation in pronouncing the most taste- 
ful, chaste, and elegant edition extant, not except- 
ing even the great Abbotsford. 

Rudd & Carleton send us THe AFTERNOON OF 
UNMARRIED Lirez, whose title tells its contents 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


POLITICAL. 
CONGRESS, 


On Monday. 81st January, in the Senate, Senato: Big- 
ler introduced a resolution to the effect that the duties 
ought to be increased. Various reports and memorials 
were presented; among otlers, one from the Naval Com- 
mittee recommending that .1] future ships of war should 
be the best that can be constructed. A discussion fol- 
lowed on the Walker-Paulding  uestion; Senators Foot 
and Crittenden made speeches. The Indian Appropria- 
tion Bill was then taken up, and some amendments of 
no general interest wene passed. In the House, vari- 
ous reports and memorials of no public interest were 

d. Mr. Stepl sought but did not obtain 
leave to appropriate certain days to the consideration of 
territorial business. Mr. Kilgore, of Indiana, moved a 
suspension of the rules to introduce certain stringent 
resolutions against the slave-trade; lost by 115 to 8& 
Mr. Houston sought leave to introduce a bill to enable 
the Government to borrow $20,000,000; negatived by 73 
to 127. On motion of Mr. Bliss, it was resolved that for 
two weeks night sessions should be held. In the even- 
ing speeches on the acquisition of Cuba were made by 
Messrs. Davis, Pottle, and Smith, of Tennessee. 

On Tuesday, 1st February, in the Senate, Senator Sew- 
ard offered a resolution fr the relief of Commodore Paul- 
ding: referred, Senator Wade moved to take up the 
Agricultural College Bill. Speeches wer. made thereon 
by Senators Gwin, Stuart, and Pugh, after which the Sen- 
ate adjourned.——2in the House, on motion of Ma. Grow, 
the Homestead Bill was taken up and passed, by 126 
against 76. It provides that any citizen of the United 
States, or any person who has declared his intention of 
becoming such, shall be entitled to enter any quarter- 
section of unappropriated land, and to hold the same on 
condition of actual settlement, The French Spoliation 
Bill was taken up on motion of Mr. Burlingame, but 
after speeches by Messrs. Burlingame, Letcher, Wash- 
burne, and Hughes, it was, by the decision of the Spexk- 
er (which was affirmed by the House), referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 


On W -inesday, 24, in the Senate, various reports and 
memorials were presented; «mong others, one from Sen- 
ator Pughi calling for all correspondence relative to the 
compulsory enlistment of American citizens into the Prus- 
sian service. The Agricultural College Bi!l was recom- 
mitted by 28 to 26. The Indian Appropriation Bill was 
debated until the Senate went into executive session. —— 
In the House, a bill was reported by Mr. Greenwood pro- 
viding for the naturalization of, and the granting of land 
patents to, the Shawnee Indians, The naturalization 
clause was, after some debate, stricken out, and the bill 
was then lost by @ majority. ‘The House then went into 
committee on the Legislative, Judicial, and Executive 
Appropriation Bill, and speeches on the general financial 
condition of the country were made by Messrs. Garnett, 
Phelps, Giddings, Keitt, Bingham, Phillips, Kelsey, 
rg Wright, Vallandigham, Morris, Dowdell, and 

avis 

On Thursday, 3d, in the Senate, memorials were pre 
sented for a vubvention for a line of steamers between 
New York and Havana, and for the improvement of lakes 
and harbors in New York State. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee reported adversely to the claim of Messrs. Lane 
and M‘Carthy to be admitted as senators from Indiana. 
Senator Housten introduced & bill to unite the two Judi- 
¢ial Districts of Texas. On motion of Senator Gwin, the 
vote on the Agricultural College Bill was reconsidered, 
ané the bill was amended. The Indian Appropriation 
Bill was then passed.——In the House, on motion of Mr, 
Reagan, the Judiciary Committee was directed to pre 
pare a bill to prevent polygamy in the Territories, Va- 
rious reports from Committees were presented. The 
House then went into Committee on the Legislative, Ju- 
dicial, and Executive Appropriation Bill, and speeches 
were made by Messrs, John Cochrane, Stanton, Craw- 
ford, Trippe, Millson, Moore, Washburn, Haskin, and 
Curry. No vote was taken. 

On Friday, 4th, in che Senate, Senator Green reported 
bill for the organizationef Arizona and Dacotah . ordered 
to be printed. Senator Seward called foi information 
with regard to the defenses of New York. The House 
Homestead Bill was reported from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, A bill, granting $60,000 for the relief of the 
captain and crew of the brig Armatrong was 

.———In the Iouse, the © ittee on Electi re- 
ported in favor of Mr. Chapman s righi to a recat as dele- 
gate from Nebraska. ‘The private calendar was then 
taken up. 

Or Saturday, Sth, in the Senate, a resolution was pass 
ed reconsidering the Missouri Two per Cent. Land Bill, 
the disenssion of which was deferred. Mr. Seward pre- 
sented a memorial from the Legislature of New York, 
instructing the S and requesting the Representa- 
tives from this State to oppose any increase in the rates 
of postage Senator Seward also presented a memorial 
from citizens ot this State in favor of the Homestead 
Law. Mr. Clay, o Alabama, from the Committee on 
Commerce, reported a substitute for the Secretary of the 
Treasury's scheme ot retrenchment, The bill propo-es 
to seve six hundred thousand dollars in the collection of 
the revenue The Pennsylvania Avenue Railroad Biil 
vas discussed, and the Senate adjourned. ——In the 
House, Mr. Washburne, of Illinois, gave notice that he 
would, on the 7th, move to take up the River and Harbor 
ill. Mr. Winslow, of North Carolina, from the Com- 
mittee oa Naval Affairs, reported a pos resolution of 
thanks to Captain &. CG. Reid, for designing the flag of 
the United States, The joint resolution giving permis- 
sion to Lieutenant Maury 14 Professor Bache to receive 
gold medals from the Sardinian Government was passed, 
when the House adjourned. 

THF LAST PRESIDENTIAL RECEPTION, 

The Times correspondent w.ites: ‘“‘The President's 
ieception tast Tuesday aight ‘ad an overflowing attend- 
ance, As to the rumber who attended, your correspond- 
ent can make no satisfactory estimate, not having been 
landed on the White House steps until nearly 10 o'clock, 
and then quitting as soon as possible for a less distin- 
guished but more edacious and bibacious engagement 
elsewhere. Getting out ot the carriage, the writer was 
ushered through several richly-furnished parlors into the 
room of state, at the door of which he found Mr. Buchan- 
an on vigorous hand-shaking duty. ‘One of my con- 
stituents, Sir,” said a wiendly Congressman; ‘this is 
Mr. Nobody, Mr. President, the man in my district who 
most heartily coincides in your Lecompton policy."" Our 
Chief Magistrate gave a gracious amile, and the tight-fit- 
ting silver kid on your correspondent’s hand touched the 
snowy kid (rather long in the fingers) on the hand of our 
beloved an¢ illustrious ruler. Some ladies then were led 
up, to whom—as he always is to women—the President 
rvas peculiarly affable; and the writer plunged on through 
yellow rooms and blue rooms (a perfect cholera nworbus 
of drapery and furniture), until he at last gained stand- 
ing ground in the immense east drawing room, where 
the Marine Band of this place was discoursing some ex- 
cellent but rather astounding music. 


WHO WERE THERE, 

‘*Ot the male animals congregated here, we had, of 
course, the usual variety. . We had tall men and short 
men; men in uniform, and men in evening dress; men 
with beards, and men without beards; bald-headed men, 




















and men with spectacles; diplomatists and doctors; pale 
dandies and rubicund dining-cut men; officers of the 
Army and Navy, Senators, Governors, Congressmen, 
journalists, contractors, public paupers or officials, Cab- 
inet Ministers, and Pike County people, lobby agents, 
and Juéges in all stages of impeachment, together with 
the unspeakable conglomeration of representatives from 
Bedlam ; long-haired men and fuzzy-haired men; men 
with extensive shirt-collars, and men prudently careful 
to conceal their linen, or want of linen, beneath a chari- 
table scarf. 

“Of the gentler sex we had countless and some very 
magnificent delegations. Ladies lovely as Eve, and a 
good deal fonder of apytes, ladies queenlike and house- 
wifely ; ladies of an elevated ‘ Sairey Gamp* pattern, and 
ladics plumed and pallid, with small ears balanced on 
jewels, and their white arms flashing back a golden echo 
to the opulence of ornament on each inviting bust. 
There were girls from the Western States, with black 
and blue cotton velvet bodies, sitting uneasily on hapless 
and hooplees thin-merino skirts; women painted in vari- 
ous modes—by health, by tipple, and by rouge; a dozen 
or two girls from Pike County, with faces so white and 

wdered that one might imagine their anxious mothers, 
In the absence of any other tcilet, had dipped them, head 
first, into a barrel of the best Genesee; old and young, 
short and tall, fat and skinny women and girls, with 
insane botanical exhibitions tangled up and running 
astray over a scanty sub-soil of heavily pomaded.curls, 
braids, plaits, ringlets, bands, wreaths, and other insane 
devices for making the * five small loaves and a few fish- 
es’ of deficient hair give satisfaction to the multitude.” 
IS SPURGEON COMING TO THE UNITED STATES? 

The correspondent of the Boston Journal says: ‘* The 
news by the last steamer tells us that Rev. Mr. Spurgeon 
has had an offer of ten thousand dollars to preach a cer- 
tain number of nights in the Academy of Music in this 
city. The true state of the case is probably this: Rev. 
Mr. Corey, of the Eighteenth Street Baptist Church, is 
now in Europe. It was known before he left that it was 
his intention to induce Mr. Spurgeon to exchange pulpits 
with kim, or at least to visit New York, and preach in 
the Academy of Music, and allow Mr. Corey to fill his 
place in the home field of the modern Whitfield. How 
many persons are concerned in this movement is un- 
known. But rumor has it that Mr. Corey is to fill the 
Academy of Music at so much per head, and tc make 
up the round sum of $10,000 to pay the star preacher. 
Mr. Corey has had some experience as speculator, He 
— a church on Twelfth Street, which was sold to the 

ews. 

“ He built an elegant one after the order of the Made- 
line at Paris, in the aristocratic portion of that aristo- 
cratic street, the Fifth Avenue, This was sold to the 
Episcopalians. His congregation, not large, now occupy 
the church built by the Episcopalians on Eighteenth 
Street. And no one has learned that he has made much 
money or gained much influence by all these speculations. 
Now, following in the wake of Messrs. Barnum and Ull- 
toan, he has gone abroad in search of the great star of 
the old world, and intends to show him up to the good 
people of this new world. Should Spurgeon visit Amer- 
ica as a Mininster of the Gospel, he would be received 
with open arms, But if he should come asa paid star, 
preaching as Grisi and Mario sing and play, as Piccolo- 
mini attracts, for immense sums of money, the public 
would gape and stare, and the gold hung around his neck, 
the $10,000 blazing on his forehead would sink the min- 
ister and soil his fair fame beyond redemption.” 

A REMARKABLE SUICIDE, 

The New Orleans Crescent of the 24th ult. gives the 
following remarkable story of a suicide: “ Sylvester Ru- 
pert, 87 years of age, an Englishman by birth, and by 
tiade a ship-carpenter, lived with his wife and two chil- 
dren in a house on Perdido Street. In October last the 
yellow-fever, then prevailing, counted among its victims 
the youngest child of the Ruperts—their little girl Lizzie, 
about four years old, and the particular pet of the father. 
This was a blow from which the father never recovered. 
Not able to buy a tomb, he had the child buried in the 
ground in Greenwood Cemetery. The grief preyed heav- 
ily upon him. It was his only thought; and being out 
of his regular employment, he found employment in his 
grief. He bought a burial lot, and some bricks and = 
er material, and with his own hands, and all alone in the 
cemetery, built him a brick tomb. He had not the means 
to make the tomb a s‘ylish one; so in its mouth, or en- 
trance, he fitted a wooden frame, and on this frame he 
fitted a piece of board, an? secured it with screws in its 
four corners. On this board, with which he inclosed the 
vault (in lieu of the usual brick and mortar or marble 
slab), he had carved nicely with his knife the burial in- 
scription of his chiid. The tomb finished, he disinterred 
the child’s body and placed it there. He fastened the 
board wiih screws, in order that he might afterward have 
no trouble in removing it when he felt like gazing upon 
the decaying remains of his child. This employment 
finished, it was his habit to visit the cemetery, open the 
tomb, and look at the corpse of his pet. He always car- 
ried a screw-driver in his pocket with which to iemove 
and replace the board, and also to remove and replace 
the lid of the coffin. Neither the haggard aspect of the 
shrinking little corpse, nor the foul odor of its decay, 
could repel him in his morbid grief. His visits were fre- 
quent, and sometimes his wife went with him. He fre- 
quently complained to her that he could not get work, 
and ihis inability, doubtless, fostered the despondency 
which was drawing him to death. He frequently spoke 
of having no faith in the future, and of death as a desir- 
able thing. 

HOW HE GOT INTO THE TOMB. 


“On Wednesday he went to the cemetery with two 
shrubs which he had purchased, and ted them in 
fron, of the tomb On Thursday, when he left home, he 
told his wife that if he had no better luck in finding 
work she would never see him again. He also said 
something about having a place in which to rest. That 
evening or that night—for no one saw him in his gloomy 
Sapper, visited the cemetery, taking with him 

is screw-driver, an iron trunk-handie, a small rod of 
iron, a piece of wire, some new screws, and a iarge vial 
of laudanum. Unscrewing the board of the tomb, he 
threw away the screws and filled the screw-holes in the 
board with clay. With his new screws he then secured 
the trunk-handle to the inside of the board. This work, 
of course, had to be done outside the tomb. Pushing his 
child's coffin aside, he got in by its side, taking with him 
his poison and the other articles with which he had pro- 
vided himself. His hat he placed upon the coffin; his 
coat, which he had taken off, he wrapped around a brick 
for a pillow. He shut himself in with the board, by 
means of the handle which he had screwed to it; the 
board fitting outside the wooden frame. The iron bar, 
which was of the proper length, he placed across the 
frame insfde. The thickness of the frame would not al- 
sow the bar to pass through the trunk-handle on the in- 
side of the board, so he secured the handle and the bar 
by means of his wire, coiling it through the one and 
around the other. He did not succeed in fitting the 
board squarely upon the frame. One corner of it caught 
upon the brick-work outside the frame. This he did not 
discover, probably, owing to the darkness of the night; 
and but for this little circumstance his fate would prob- 
ably have never been discovered, or not at least for 
many years. Having thus hid himself away, as he 
fancied, beyond mortal discovery, he drained off the 
tents of his laud bottle, d himseif on 
his back, placed the brick and coat beneath his head 
and went to sleep, and off into the unknown region oj 
the suicides. 

**As he did not return home on Thursday night his 
wife feared the worst, remembering well the tendency of 
his late conduct and the tenor ot his parting words. 
On Friday morning she rose early and went out to the 
cemetery. She looked all around, and failed to find her 
husband, She went and looked at their tomb, and was 
about to leave, when she happened to notice that the 
board did not fit as snugly into the frame as usual. 
Looking closer, she discovered the mud in the screw- 
holes; and putting her hand on the board, found it was 
standing loosely. She pulled it out a little, and the first 
thing she saw was the dead face of her husband. She 
fainted away, and lay in the grass she could not tell 
how long. She recovered at last, got up, and went and 
informed the sexton, Mr. Merritt, of her diseovery. The 

















LL 
latter went and looked at things,.and sent word to the 


. Coroner; and the inquest was held, as we have stated, on 


Saturday.” 
THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH 

The following is an extract from a letter ju 
by Mr. Cyrus W. Field from a dlstinguicnes ‘aan 
engineer, who has never been connected with the Atlan. 
tic Telegraph Company: 

“I well remember our conversation when we last saw 
each other, and I am as much in earnest on the subject 
now as I was then, for, like yourself, I am confident that 
the Atlantic Telegraph enterprise is destined, under Prov. 
idence, to be successfully accomplished, and I feel in my 
mind perfectly certain that all the difficulties may be 
easily and certainly overcome. I do not regard the task 
as a light one, or an easy one, but | know it to be a prac- 
ticable one. I congratulate you most sincerely on even 
the partial success which attended your last attempt, and 
the great change in public opinion which has resulted 
from it. 

“Nothing can now delay its accomplishment. The 
two worlds can not de without it.” 


FAREWELL ADDRESS OF THEODURE PARKER, 


Mr. Parker has written a farewell letter to his people. 
It vonecludes as ollows: ‘‘If my labors were to end to- 
day, I should still say, ‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy serv- 
ant depart in peace," for I think few men have seen larger 
results follow such labors, and so brief. But I shall not 
think our connection is ended, or likely soon to be; I 
hope yet to look im your eyes again, and speak to your 
hearts. 

“*So far as my recovery depends on me, be assured, 
dear friends, I shall leave nothing undone to effect it; 
and 60 far as ‘t is beyond human control, certainly you 
and I can trust the Infinite Parent of us all, without 
whose beneficent Providence not even a sparror falls to 
the ground ; living here or in heaven, we are all equally 
the children of that unbounded love. It has given me 
great pain that I could not be with such of you as have 
lately suffered bereavements and other affliction, and at 
least speak words of endearment and sympathy, when 
words of consolation would not suffica, 

“IT know not how long we shal be separated, but, 
while thankful for our past relations, I shall still fervent 
ly pray for your welfare and progress {n true religion 

a society, and as indivi ual men and women. i 
kuow you will still think only too kindly of 
** Your minister and friend, 
““THEoporr PARKER. 
“Exerer Pracez, January -1, 1859.” 
PERSONAL, 


A challenge to skate was given by Miss ——, ot Salem, 
a Di Vernon young lady, who saucily gave out that if 
any of the male gender could catch her she would forfeit 
akiss. The Boston Herald says that an athletic negro, 
hearing of the challenge, gave chase, and soon his arm 
encircled her waist. Her brother, however, averted the 
impending smack by presenting the fellow with a five- 
dollar bill—telling him to “slide.” The African started 
on a “bender” with the funds, remarking audibly tiat 
he *‘wouldn’t give five dollars to kiss any wite gal 
libin."” 

Sixty-eight Americans were pr sented to the Emperor 
of the French at a grand recepti atthe Tuileries, on 
the 10th of January. 

Ex-President Fillmore is at the Delavan House, in Al- 
bany. The Statesman says that he has entirely recovered 
the use of his eves, and that there are no tracee of the 
severe attack which, last summer, so far impaired his 
sight as to make it necessary for him to forego reading 
even the current news and gossip of the day. 

The best, because fresh and original, of compliments 
given to Mr. Everett was by a railway man at Bingham- 
ton, listening to Mr. Everett's plorious discourse on 
Washington. The admission fee was fifty cents. When 
the address was finished this man turned from his rapt 
attention to a friend and said, ‘* This ought to have 
a dollar I" 

The little Prince Imperial of France was playing the 
other day in the gardens of grande mére Montijo, when 
some ladies, well known to him, ran up, as usual, to kiss 
and fondle him. But the little heir-apparent, doubtless 
under instruction, astonished them by throwing him- 
self into an attitude, and holding out his “hand” for 
their salute. 

It is said that the Emperor Soulouque has ee a 
quantity of valuables on board a government vessel lyirg 
at St. Marc, and that, should affairs turn against him, he 
will make his escape with abundant solace for dethrone- 
ment. The knowing old gentleman has also large in- 
vestments in France sufficient to soothe the declining 
years of a deposed African Emperor. 

The Boston Traveller regrets to hear that a gentieman 
of this city, of distinguished literary and scientific at- 
tainments, one who bears a venerated name, and whose 
senius and science has given an important improvement 
to the cities of the United States, has been so far wewil- 
dered in the mazes of Spiritualism as to believe that he 
is wrongly mated with an amiable and devoted wife, and 
has found his spiritual affinity with another young lady. 
As we have been informed, the wife, though heart-broken 
by the development, and having one child, has asserted 
to the request of her husband for a separation, and he 
has gone to Indiana to procure a divorce, in ord r that 
he may marry his new affinity, who, we believe, is, like 
his wife, a lady of intelligence, amiability,; and irre- 
proachable in character. 

The Brownings, Robert and Elizabeth, have sent out 
a card, stating, “that with a strong personal affection 
and esteem for Madame Mario, and a love for liberty and 
the democracy still better known to all who know us, yet 
we entirely dissent both from her views of Orsini and 
her opinions upon Piedmont, considering that every at- 
tack on the Piedmontese Government is leveled also 
against the general Italian cause.” 

The Michigan Legislature has ‘‘ put its foot in it,” ») 
voting six hundred and forty acres of land to Mrs. Rog- 
ers, because she produced four little Rogerses at one and 
the same time. It has set a precedent which may cost 
the State thousands of acres of land. The Detroit Free 
Press says Mr. Job Burnap, of Sumptor, Wayne County, 
has applied to the Legislature to divide its favors. His 
papers set forth that Mrs. Burnap *‘ has given birth to 
nine children at four births, three of whom were born ten 
months after marriage; that ho is a poor man, and 
therefore prays for a donation of land, as in the case of 
Mrs. Rogers. 

The circumstances 0. Mr. Prescott's death, says the 
Boston Post, are not unlike that of his father in 1844. A 
few months before he died, Judge Prescott had a slight 
attack of paralysis, but on the morning of his decease he 
rose as usual, appeared to be in his usual health, and went 
to his library. Here he was struck down, and 1° was soon 
seen that the hand of death was upon him. He passed 
away peacefully and without astruggie. It was thus with 
the historian. He spoke of his former attack cheerfully 
and hopefully, and, in the belief that many years of life 
were yet before him, he labored on until the summons 
came. 

The correspondent of the Cincinnati pe gg says 
that the Rev. John A. Gurley, the successor of Mr. Groes- 
beck in Congress, during his recent visit to Washington, 
“was a good deal taken aback on observing such Sens- 
tors as Wade and Hamlin walk to their seats and unbur- 
den them: elves of a good-sized revolver, and lay the same 
in their desks, Border ruffian faehion.” 

In the House of Representatives, last Saturday, Mr. ——, 
seated in the gallery on one of the front seats, accor. 

anied by a lady, was noticed to keep his arm around 
neck, and it was only when a polite note was ad- 
dressed to him by the door-keeper, stating that hugging 
in the House was contrary to the rules thereof, that he 
took away his arm, and soon after sloped, followed by 
his neck-laced one. sic . 

“Jenkins” publishes through the National Intelli- 
gencer, the Washington etiquette concernitg invitations. 
Diplomats, when they receive invitations to dine at the 
White House, in case they have cards out for a dinner on 
the same day, withdraw them. A husband can plecu an 
invitation for a dinner where himself and wife are in- 
vited, against an invitation to a gentleman's dinner 

rty. 

a * Cass, who has lately retired from the Mission to 
Rome, has been attacked by paralysis, and has lost, wholly 
or in part, the use of his lower limbs, He has gone to & 
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watering-place in Switzerland, famous for the effect of 
waters on that disease. 

The Post's Washington dent says 
that the announcement that the Cuba question was to 
be debated in the Senate on Monday attracted Lerd Na- 

jer to the Chamber. He was accompanied by Mr. 
Keitt, of South Carolina, and soon after entering the 
Chamber engaged in close eonversation with Senator 
Hammond, from the same State. 

Mr. Prescott’s mother once showed his room to the 
Rev. Mr. Frothingham, and said to him: * This is where 
William was shut up for so many months in utter dark- 
ness. In all that trying season, when so much had to be 
endured, and our hearts were ready to fail us for fear, I 
never in a single instance groped my way across the 
apartment to take my place at his side, that he did not 
salute me with some hearty expression of good cheer. 
Not in a single instance. As if we were the patients, and 


I got off the car I was on to strike her when I met her on 
the road, but did so with the lash of the whip.—Now, 
Sir, 1 ask you, did you tear this poor woman's shaw! ?—I 
did.—Did you tear it into more pieces than one ?—I did. 
I tore it across, and tore it in.—His Worship decreed 
for £5, including the loss of the shawl." 


FRANCE. 
MORPHY’S MATCH WITH ANDERSSEN. 

A writer in the Herald thus describes the interesting 
contest: ** Herr Anderssen, Professor of Mathematics in 
the Gynasium of Breslau, arrived in Paris on the 12th 
of December. Next morning he called on Mr. Morphy, 
and found him ill in bed, suffering from severe intlam- 
mation, the effects of a European winter. Since his match 
with Harrwitz, Paul Morphy had forsaken chess almost 
entirely, finding no pleasure in beating men who were 
incapable of defending themselves; but Anderssen's ap- 





it was his place to comfort us." No word of i 


roused the sleeping lion, and gave him what he 





throughout all that dismal period; no sigh of impati 

or regret. He was not content even with the perfect si- 
lence of an unrepining will; but he must sing in that im- 
prisonment and night. Was this not a representative 
example? 

A curious suit has been brought in Machias, Maine, 
by one Osgood against Joseph Crandan. The action is 
for the recovery of $16, subscribed by the defendant to- 
ward paying for plaintiff's services as preacher of the 
Gospel. tim d that the mony 





In the ¢ , it ap 

was not to be paid if the plaintiff preached politics, whic 
the defendant thought he did, and ey with- 
held payment. The jury failed to agree after being out 
five hours. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
PRISON DISCIPLINE IN LONDON. 


Ex-Unver-Suenirr Rose, urging, through the columns 
of a contemporary, the reconstruction of the part of New- 
te appropriate to women, observes: “In one room I 
ave seen confined in Newgate a woman—Mary Ann 
Alice Seago, by name—who had beaten her step-child to 
death under circumstances of unparalleled barbarity. 
The process of murder occupied some considerable time; 
but I can not write the details, and it would be sicken- 
ing to read them. She was a clever, cunning woman, 
well educated, and with a very competent knowledge of 
the law.relating to prisons, with which she often favored 
the officials, and full of grievances. Sir G. Grey, the 
then Secretary of State for the Home Department, would 
not remove her from Newgate on account of a supposed 
delicacy of health, and the most effectual step to the out- 
rages committed by this woman in prison was a threat to 
get her removed from Newgate. Confined with her was 
one Celestina Somner, also well educated; convicted of 
cutting the throat of her child, ten years old, in a coal- 
cellar, with a carving-knife, and whose conviction was 
secured by the evidence of a servant-girl, Rachel, who 
slept usually in or on a bed in the kitchen, through which 
the mother and daughter passed in their way to the sham- 
bies in the coal-ceilar, and who, awakened that night, 
heard the butcher in the act of murder informing her vic- 
tim that she would ‘teach the —— to tell lies.’ That 
servant-girl—her nervous system strung in all agony of 
fear—became many years older that night; for her mis- 
tress, carving-knife in hand, came to Rachel's bed to 
turn her over and see whether she was asleep, which she 
pretended to be. ‘I did not go to sleep,’ s:.id this witness 
at the trial; ‘I lay awake all night." The softening in- 
fluence of prison associations on the heart of Celestina 
Somner may be imagined when she informed her con- 
vict companions that she was sorry she had not finished 
the servant as well as her own child. ‘The last of the 
three companions was a woman who, by three different 
men, had had three children, who, wishing to visit a 
ramour in the country (whether the father of any of 
er offspring I forget, but I think not), and finding the 
‘expense of moving them all more than she could afford, 
deliberately took two of her children down to a canal, 
and held them under water until they were dead. This 
woman before her trial trumped up a deliberate lie with 
laborate circ tances against the policeman who took 
her into custody, which she adhered to after trial and 
conviction, but, in the imminent prospect of the gallows, 
she adinitted the whole to be false. These three were 
associated together in one room—vain of the attention 
they excited and received—as such criminals usually are, 
the more so, the worse the crime and the more notorious 
the criminal. They were attended by the doctor, the 
clergyman, the governor, the matron, the visiting magis- 
trates, the sheriffs, the under-sheriffs (to say nothing of 
visitors), who are privileged, some daily and some week- 
ly, to wait upon criminals to hear a statement of their 
complaints and grievances. More, much more might be 
added, but this is enough to prove that Newgate wants 
“urther improvement.” 
WHAT DICKENS LOOKS LIKE. 

The Times correspondent writes: ‘* Mr. Charles Dick- 
ens is becoming a sort of rival in another way to Albert 
Smith. His readings fm his own works are crowded 
every night, at St. Martin's Hall, with fashionable and 
distinguished audi Two friends of mine, who were 

articularly anxious to be present last evening, found it 

mpossible to obtain tickets for the stalla, every one of 
which, to the number of 1150, had been disposed of two 
-days before. At the request of a friend, they were, how- 
ever, accommodated with two extra chairs. The great 
charm of the entertainment consists in Mr. Dickens's ad- 
mirable mimicry and fowers of rapidly changing his tone 
and look, without deg ating into buff 'y or extrav- 
ance. Itis curious, however, to see such aman appear 
in public, dressed in a style of exaggerated fashion, with 
half « dozen rings on his fingers, and a huge bouquet 
of exotics in his breast." 


HOW THE IRISH PRIESTS RULE THEIR FLOCKS, 
At the Tralee Quarter Sessions lately, an action for as- 
sault against Father O'Sullivan caused a good deal of in- 
terest: ** The plaintiff, Mary Sheahan, a young, ill-clad, 
and ignorant girl, with an infant in her arms, examined. 
—I know the Rev. G. O'Sullivan. I recollect his beating 
me in the town of Killorglin. it was after beating me 
first that he beat me in the stre@t. It was four days be- 
fore this that he beat me on the road. When beating 
me in the street, he took and tore the little shawl that I 
had to cover my little child. A crowd gathered round 
when he began to beat me. He knocked medown. The 
second time I had not the child with me. I was coming 
out of a shop, where I bought bread, when he attacked 
me.—Cross-examined: You had a child lately, I believe, 
and you are not married?—If I had, I did not either 














drown or killit. I am striving to supportit. I had a 
piece of bread in my hand when he struck me. Several 
persons were present after he struck me. I did not be- 


long to his parish, I am from Cahirciveen.—The Rev. 
George O'Sullivan was examined: I am parish prjest 
of Killorglin. I was passing through the streets when 
& boy from the national school calied my attention to 
some women. In consequence of what he said, I 
went to where the people were in order to ban- 
ish them, and in doing so I-made an attempt to strike 
one of them with my hand. I could not say then, nor 
can I now say, who that person was. I had-no motive in 
dispersing them but to prevent them giving bad example 
to the community. I won't say I did not strike this girl, 
but I did not hurt her.—Cross-examined : Now, Father 
George, may I ask you how many of your parishioners 
have had from time to time to seek legal redress from 
you for assaults ?—I can’t say.—Were there forty? twen- 
ty —No.—You were, I believe, before Sergeant Howley 
and a jury of the county before now for an assault on 
Mr. Sealy?—I was.—And there were damages given 
against you to the amount of £25?—Yes.—And Sergeant 
Howley told you on that occasion, very gravely, that you 
could not be permitted to enforce your notions of moral- 
ity by means of a blackthorn stick or a horsewhip ?—He 
did.—And yet you think it right to hor-ewhip this unfor- 
tunate poor creature on the public highway ?—I struck 
with the top of the whip.—Was it with the stick or the 
lash ?—With the top ef it—the lash. The girl had the 
child on her back the first time I struck her with the 
whip, but I took particular care not to strike the child, 





termed ‘a perfect chess fever." He told his medical ad- 
viser that the Prussian’s stay in Paris was limited, and 
that he was, therefore, desirous of commencing the 
match on the following Monday (20th inst.). The doctor 
gave his consent, presuming that Paul Morphy would 
otherwise play without it, and the patient got out of bed 
—for the first time during nearly a fortnight—so weak 
that he had to be assisted into his chair. Had your 
countryman been in ordinary health the match would 
necessarily have come off at the Café de la Régence. As 
it was, the contest took place in Mr. Morphy's apart- 
ments in the Hotel Breteuil, before a select number of 
8 tors, the moves being forwarded every half hour to 
the café above mentioned, where crowds daily watched 
the struggle. Among the spectators at the Hotel Breteuil 
I may mention the American Minister, Judge Mason, 
M. St. Amant, Messrs. De Riviere, Journoud, Lequesne, 
Grandboulogne, Signors Preti and Carlini, Hon. Captain 
Bingham, Counts Casabianca and Bastorot, and others. 
Numerous American gentlemen sent up their cards, and 
were of course admitted. 


HOW THE MATCH WAS WON. 

* Paul Morphy had the first move, and dashed off with 
the Evan's gambit. None other than he would have had 
the courage to do so against such an antagonist as An- 
derssen. But long confinement to his bed and abstinence 
from food during so many days had made him nervous 
and feverish, and his antagonist won, after a struggle 
which lasted upward of seven hours. Next day Anders- 
sen played the Ruy Lopez opening. Those of your read- 
ers who are unacquainted with the mysteries of chess 
must be told that this opening has been more thoroughly 
analyzed than any other, and shown to be an almost cer- 
tain pines: f for the first player. Nevertheless, Paul Mor- 

hy fo: adraw game. The @llowing day the young 
uisianian showed what he could do with the Ruy Lo- 
pez, and Anderssen resigned on the twenty-first move, 
after an hour's play. The fourth game was immediately 
commenced, and Anderssen again lowered his flag. The 
fifth, sixth, and seventh games the latter also lost—Mor- 
phy thus scoring five consecutively. ‘The eighth was a 
draw. The ninth was won by your countryman with ea- 
gie-like rapidity. He permitted Anderssen to capture a 
bishop, left his queen, two knights, and a bishop simul- 
taneously en prise during several moves, and forced his 
antagonist to resign on the seventeenth move. The fol- 
lowing game Anderssen scored; it lasted seventy-seven 


erary, and artistic cireles, by a suit brought by M. Her- 
eau, a young Parisian painter, against M. Eugen: Scribe, 
the celebrated and venerable dramatic author, whose 
plays have inundated the French stage for nearly half a 
century For several years past our dramatist has 
been building, in the Rue Pigalle, a mysterious edifice. 
Some people pretend that it isa private mansion; oth- 
ers, that it is only a magnificent palace. At all events, 
it is well known that the resources of architecture have 
been taxed to the utmost to render this construction some- 
thing quite extraordin and original. 

* You will, of course, have determined that painting 
has been called in to iliugtrate ti.is splendid residence, 
and you are quite right, Painting Aas been called in, 
and Painting appears to have been very scurvily treated. 
The dramatist of the Rue Pigalle was desirous of fixing 
indelibly upon the six panels of his dining-room the six 
principal episodes of his brilliant author life. For this 
work of high art he had chosen a young painter, rising 
in distinction and reputation, and the six panels impa- 
tient!y waited for were at length completed. But what 
was the astonishment of the artist upon learning from M. 
Scribe’s own lips, after the immovable pictures were 
finished, that they didn't suit his taste, and he wouldn't 
pay for them! The young painter urged that when a 
choice has once heen made, and a contract signed, there 
is no sych thing as retraction possible. Moreover, there 
had been a regular bargain, and the price agreed upon 
for the labor was—eight hundred francs! This pitiful 
sum Scribe positively refused to pay, and it is said he 
actually had the coolness to offer to compromise with the 
artist by remunerating him forthe colors employed! 
The latter has brought suit against Scribe for breach of 
contract, and very few millionaires would care to be in 
the dramatist's shoes at the present moment. That tife 
obstinate author of the Trois Maupin will be forced to 
fulfill his bargain no one doubts." 


A CURIOUS AFFAIR IN COURT. 

“ Speaking of suits, a funny little incident arose the 
other day out of a case before one of the Paris courts. 
Two lawyers had been pleading against each other in a 
trial respecting some disputed property. After the de- 
cision, Counselor A, who had gained his cause, doubt- 
less a trifle elated by his triumph, left upon his desk in 
the court-room a quantity of papers relating to the suit. 
His late adversary, Counselor B, noticing this oversight, 
quickly bundled up the forgotten papers, thrust them 
into his bag, and decamped. The other presently re- 
turned to look for the missing documents, and learned 
from a traitorous by-stander what had oceurred. With- 
out giving himself any further immediate concern about 
the matter, Counselor A sat down and wrote two notes, 
which he hastily placed under envelop, directed, and sent 
to the post. ‘The next day Counselor B received the 
following epistle: 

“* Dear Siz,—I have the satisfaction of announcing 
to you that we have gained our cause. It was really too 
easy atriumph. Your adversary was a thousand times 
in the wrong, and his advocate floundered about most 
pitiably,’ ete., etc. (Signed) ‘A.’ 

** At about the same hour A's client read, with inde- 
scribable amazement and stupefaction, the following 
scrawl: 

“*Yovu oLp viLtLatn!—Bring back my stolen docu- 
ments. If you don't, I’ have you hauled up into the dock 
for theft. With your smirking countenance, I have long 

ted you to be a rascal, not worth the rope it would 





moves, and Anderssen remarked to your correspondent 
afterward, ‘I win my games in seventy moves, but Mr. 
Morphy in twenty; but that is only natural.’ The elev- 
enth and last game Paul Morphy won in thirty-five 
moves, thus gaining the match, the score standing final- 
ly as follows: Morphy 7, Anderssen 2, drawn 2, 


WHAT HERR ANDERSSEN THINKS. 

“Herr Anderssen is a brave and courtly adversary, 
and his opinion of his young conqueror was expressed in 
a straightforward manner to the crowd at the Cafe de la 
Régence. He said, ‘It is impossible for any body to be 
stronger than Mr. Morphy; he does not merely play le 
coup juste (the proper move), but le coup le plus juste 
(the most proper move). If we play the move only ap- 
proximatively good we are certain to lose. All other 
players make mistakes; Mr. Morphy never does."| And 
in answer to the question as to which was the stronger 
player, Labourdonnais or Morphy, he replied, that if 
any difference existed it was in favor of the latter. St. 
Amant, the contemporary of Labourdonnais, and whose 
name is a ‘ household word’ in chess, expresses a similar 
opinion. ‘If Morphy and Labourdonnais could play to- 
gether the former might lose the first few games, but he 
would eventually be the victor," St. Amant believes 
that he can give pawn and move to any living player, 
and desires to see such a contest commence forthwith 
with Harrwitz, but that gentleman has not the courage 
to accept. Hewever, 

*To this complexion will it come at last,’ 
for Paul Morphy has declared that he will play no more 
matches with any one unless accepting pawn and move 
from him.” 
ANOTHER MARRIAGE AMONG THE ROTHSCHILDS. 

The correspondent of the Boston Traveller says: ‘* So- 
ciety is busy with the marriage of the youngest son of 
Baron James de.Rothschild. M. Gustave de Rothschild 
is about te marry a r—I speak comparatively, for 
the beggar bride has only a dowry of $40,000—a mere 
trifle, which would not furnish a drawing-room in the 
fashionable style of the present day. He marries the 


. daughter of Joel Anspach, a Judge of the Cour Im- 


peviale here. He was born at Metz, and is the only 
Jew on the Paris bench. Mademoiselle Anspach is a 
beautiful Jewess." 


QUEER STORY OF A FOOT. 

A Paris correspondent writes: ‘Some trials are al- 
lowed to go the rounds of publicity, and one has just 
come off between the 7'ribunal Civit de la See which is 
sure to get European circulation, It isa case of a lady's 
foot. A Wallachian young widow came to get amputa- 
tion of the ankle-joint done at Paris, and an orthopedic 
machinist last September made her an artificial foot, at 
the price of 1055 francs, so serviceable that she could 
visit the theatres. Having changed her apartment, the 
people whom she left, in spite, spread a rumor that she 
was about quitting Paris without paying her creditors; 
whereon the orthopedist, alarmed, called at her new 
abode and possessed himself of the foot, without which 
he calculated there was no locomotion possible, The 
lady simply called in the aid of another performer, and 
got as good and much cheaper an article to step on; and 
when sued in paymenvt of the original understanding, 
pleaded its abstraction by the maker without her con- 
sent, and to her inconvenience, compelling her to get a 
fresh foot elsewhere. The Court condemned the want of 
gallantry, as well as the insulting conduct, of the * foot- 
man,’ and exonerated the Wallachian lady from the 
claim. Two other incidents came out at the trial, which 
complete the tragi-comedy. Feeling nervous after am- 
putation, the fair Wallachian had required an amanu- 
ensis for her correspondence ; and this secretary present- 
ed her with an elegy (.E.G.) on the loss, for which he 
had the.impudence to summon her before the juye de 
paiz in payment of 100 francs; while the foot itself, 
without any order from her, had been carried off for in- 
terment at Pére la Chaise, involving the cost of the 
ground and of a marble slab; total, 180 francs."’ 

THE THREE GREATEST MEN OF EUROPE. 

A letter from Cannes, of the 2d, says: ** Were the men 
of England, France, and Germeny called upon to elect 
three representatives who should personify high mental 
power, wisdom, pure philanthropy and patriotism, their 
choice could not possibly fall upon more worthy objects 
than on the three distinguished men whom circumstances 
have brought together in this petty town. I speak of 
Henry Lord Brougham, who radiantly stafes time out of 
countenance; of Alexis de Tocqueviile, laid low by dis- 
ease, but daily parrying With greater vigor the assault of 
the fatal scythe; of the Chevalier de Bunsen, who has 
deserted his favorite retreat and abandoned his beloved 
occupations in order to bestow his entire attention and 
affectionate care on the stricken friend.” 

* 


A MEAN DRAMATIST. 


The Express correspondent writes: ** A good deal of 
small talk is oecasioned just at present in dramatic, lit- 





p 
take to hang you. 

** * Nothing but the force of a most ridiculous habit im- 
pels me, you hoary scoundrel, to subscribe myself, 

** Very truly yours, (Signed) A.’ 

“ The client read over three or four times this strange 
letter, and each time recognized the handwriting of his 
lawyer. 

*** Poor fellow!’ at last exclaimed the client, as a con- 
vincing light finally penetrated his mind, * he’s mad!" 

** And off he started to consult the unfortunate counsel- 
or’s law partner. 

*** 7 fear I must announce to you, Sir, a piece of bad 
news." 

“* Your suit is lost? 

** Oh no—but your partner!’ 

“* Well, what of him? 

***T fear his mind is gone!" 

“* What! since yesterday ’ 

***J—but read this,’ 

**The other, having perused the epistle, reflected a 
moment, and then burst out laughing. 

***T see it all!’ cried he. A left his papers in court, 
B took possession of them. A returned and wrote two 
letters, which I saw him post. In his hurry he has made 
a mistake in addressing them.’" 


PRUSSIA. . 
THE APPROACHING ACCOUCHEMENT. 


The Nord contains a letter from Berlin, in which we 
read: “ We are expecting the acceuchement of the Prin- 
cess William from dayto day. The aecoucher of Queen 
Victoria and an English nurse are on their way. An- 
other nurse of the Rhenish province will be at the dis- 
posal of the Princess, who, I should add, remains mar- 
velously well. On the occasion of her delivery, some of 
the political prisoners and refugees look for an amnesty. 
May the hope be fulfilled." It is mentioned in another 
letter that the nurse now in the royal household is the 
wife of a husbandman in Westphalia. 


SWEDEN. 
PERSONAL DAMAGES IN SWEDEN. 

A letter from Stockholm, December 31, says: ** In the 
country the master of a household is permitted by law to 
inflict personal chastisement on his domestics, both male 
and female, if they should prove lazy, disobedient, inso- 
lent, or obstreperous, at his own judgment and pleasure, 
and without tht necessity of applying for permission to 
the magistrates or other civil authorities previously, 
The number of blows or lashes thus permitted by law is 
restricted to twelve at the discretion of the master. To 
the honor of the estates of the citizens and peasants be 
it said, they supported a government bill for the abolition 
of this feudal enormity with an overwhe!ming majority, 
while the priests and nobles threw it out, so that it is 
shelved for several years, for, according to the Swedish 
laws, a bill when lost can not be brought in again till the 
next legislative period. But, on the other hand, a mo- 
tion brought before Government and Parliament by the 
Society for the Protection of Animals was passed unani- 
mously, in virtue of which any case of cruelty to dumb 
animals is punishable by a fine from 5 to 100 rix dollars 
banco, according to the discretion of the magistrate. 
But I now beg your readers to take notice—and they can 
not fail to do so in mute astonishment and surprise—of 
the measure of punishment dictated by the Swedish stat- 
utes for eruelty to human beings, and which ‘are at this 
moment in full vigor: For a foot chopped or struck off, 
25 dollars banco; an ankle, 25 dollars banco; a toe, 8 
dollars banco; an arm, 10 dollars banco; a leg. 10 dol- 
lars banco; a nose, 40 dollars banco; a hand, 40 dollars 
banco; an ear, 40 dollars banco; a thumb, 25 dollars 
banco; a forefinger, 17 dollars banco; an eye, 40 dollars 
banco; if the eye is of enamel or glass (incredible, but 
true !), 60 dollars banco; for a broken head, 13 dollars 
banco; a tooth knocked out, 6 dollars banco; small 
wounds, each, 1 dollar banco; a box in the ear, ¢ dollar 
banco, A Swedish dollar banco is 1s. 8d. sterling. The 
sufferer must not be a member of the Storthing, or at 
least no injury can be inflicted on them during the +es- 
tion, as any such attack at that period and in the city of 
Stockholm is considered as high treason, and punishable 
as such. 

THE AUSTRIAN ARMY IN fFALY. 

The Vienna correspondent of the Times, in a letter 
dated the 8th ult., Bays: “ When all the reinforcements 
have reached their destination the Anstro-Italian army 
will consist of no fewer than 150,000 men; but a part of 
the troops will be placed in echelon between Villach, Ca- 
sarsa, Conegliano, and Venice. At first it was intended 
to send only two divisions to Italy, but the day before 
yesterday orders were given that seven brigades (three 
divisions and a half) should move toward the southern 
part of the empire. By Wednesday next the whole of 
the third corps d'armée, which is under the command 





of General Prince Edmund Schwarzenberg, the sen of 
the late Marshal, will be on its way to Italy. The third 
army corps, which formed the garrison of this city, com 
sists of the brigades Martini, Palffy, Ramming, and Wet» 
lar. The other three brigades are already moving from 
the provinces of Galicia and Transylvania toward View 
ou. As is but natural, the Austrian military authorities 
ke2p their plan of o; on secret, but it is self-evident 
that Count Gyulai will—for the moment, at least—act 
strictly on the defensive.” 


ITALY. 
THE HAT AND HOOP MOVEMENT. 

The following letter from Milan, dated the 6th inst, 
hn« been received in Paris: “The Archduke Maximilian 
has just quitted the city. Some say that he will not re- 
turn; others that his absence will not be long. It is 
General Gyulai, the military governor, who commands 
in his absence. Considerxble excitement prevails among 
the population; but the military precautions adopted are 
such that an insurrection can haye Ho hopes ef suceesa 
The combivation against cigars is as strong as ever, but 
the people are divided on the question of hats. Some 
wich that they should be worn of the same form as those 
used throughout Eu ; others desire them to be small 
aud round, after the Italian popular fashion. Neither 
are the people agreed as to ladies’ dresses. Some will 
not tolerate crinoline; others desire that it may eentinue 
to be worn. But all are unanimous in their determina 
tion to raise an insurrection in the spring, and they ex- 
pect the aid of France. The authorities had discussed 
the question of closing the theatres, but it was resolved 
net to do so for the present." 


YOUNG MORTARA THANKS THE POPE. 

The following has been received from Rome, dated the 
7th of January: *As the foreign journals are speaking 
of young Mortara, I will imitate their example. He cu- 
teted the school of tlre regular prebends of St. John of 
Lateran three weeks since. He appears happy, and ex- 
presses no desire to return home. The Pope pays for 
hiv education out of his private purse. On Christmas 
Day the Pope sent young Mortara 4 basket of swert- 
mists. The next day the boy asked leave to thank the 
Pepe, and he was permitted to do so. The Holy Father 
reecived him most kindly.” 

WHO ARE AT ROME. 

‘The Court Journal says: ‘* Many members of the fash- 
iorxble world are en route for Rome, now that the Prince 
of ‘Vales is proceeding thither. R. de Berne Cunnin 
hata, Esq., 2d Life Guards, and Captain Augustus Savill 
Lumley, of the same regiment, leave for that city next 
week. Dhuleep Singh to Rome next month; he 
has just arrived at Pesth, having been on a fishing and 
shooting trip up the Danube. Ganomines 
of Coorg, accompanied by her guardians, Sir John and 
Lay Login, also visit Rome next month. Some beautl- 
ful and costly articles of jewelry have been manufactured 
for the Prince of Wales, and are inténded by his Royal 
Hix ness for presents during his Continental sojourn." 


RUSSIA. 
SHIP-RAISING AT SEBASTOPOL. 


Mr, Gowen writes to the Herald: ** On the 8d of June 
the dirst vessel was raised to the surface of the water— 
the schooner-of-war Smelai, of sixteen guns. Since that 
time I have raised the st rk, war-ste Groa- 
not, iron steamer Danube, eighteen guns; brig neas, 

vacbt Paristenne, and cutter Strela. These vessels are 
tn excellent condition, and comparatively sound. The 
teredo has only penetrated the upper works of the veesela, 
lea~ing the main bull quite sound and in good condition. 
The engines of the steamers are in nearly as good con- 
dition as though the vessels had beeu on the surface of 
the water. I sold the steamer Turk to the Imperial Gov- 
erniuent for 80,000 silver rubles, and she will be running, 
agein in the course of four th he com i 
wh examined the steamer reported that five per cent 
of Ler value would pay the cost of putting her in perfect 
runuing order, and she is now undergoing repairs at Nic- 
olaltf. I have also sold the steamer Groznot for 28,000 
silver rubles, at pul lic auction, 

* jn addition to the above, I have removed the 120- 
gun ship Catherine, the line-of-battle ship Sagonvil, the 
8i-cun ship Juris, another 84-gun ship, the Chesma, 
used formerly as a prison ship the fi Kavarna, 
also a frigate which was formerly used for a prison ship, 
the transport Berezan, and the 1e-gun schooner Lashtoe- 
ha, and over one-half of the 120-gun ship, Constantine. 


MR. GOWEN HAS A NAVY TO LET. 

“ T have contracted to entirely clear the harbor in twe 
yeers from this time, and the work shall be promptly 
done, If the Russian Government should not purchase 
the fleet recovered, I shall be in a good condition to en- 
ter into a contract with any respectable Government to 
bombard, conquer, or destroy either of the minor Pow- 
ers. I would not mind Turkey, Spain, or even India. 
The question is, how much is offered? My fleet will be 
quitc as numerous as that of the United States, if not as 


effective.” * 
TURKEY. 
A DIPLOMATIC SNOW-BALL, 

A letter from Smyrna, addressed to the Presse d' Orient, 
contains the following account of a quasi-dipiomatic dis- 
pule between the consuls of Austria and Russia 
of » snow-ball: “Children, we know, are accustomed to 
amuse themselves with snow-balling, and one of these 
missives has been the cause of an unfortunate event 
which is to-day the subject of general conversation. A 
youth, attached as a domestic to the service of M. Jean 
Fillipuzzi, director of the Austrian post, was amusing 
hiniself with other children in throwing soow-balis, when 
one of these innocent projectiles struck the cheek ‘of a 
chil! of M. Ivanoff, Consul-General of Russia, who was 
on the field of battle. After cries and tears from the 
child, Madame Ivanoff made a complaint to Madame 
Fill'puzzi, who, in her husband's absence, expressed the 
liveliest regrets for what had happened. But some sec- 
ond» afterward an officer from the Rustian consulate, 
obeying the orders of Madame Ivanoff, entered M. Filli- 
puzzi's house, and, in spite of the most energetic pro- 
test., seized the servant boy, aud brought him te Ma- 
dane Ivanoff, who chastised him, made him a prisoner 
at the consulate, and then bad him transferred to the 
government prison, On hearing these facts, M. Filli- 
pazs\ addressed to his consul, the consul of Austria, a 
demand for the release of the child, and satisfaction for 
the violation of his domicile. The Russian consul re- 
fused this satisfaction, and the relations between the two 
consulstes were broken off in the most peremptory man- 
ner, The affair has been submitted to the respective 
embassadors at Constantinople. Meanwhile Mr. Binot, 
the British consul, has caused this culprit of twelve 
years, who happens to be an Ionian subject, to be set at 
liberty. Such are the consequences of a snow-bali!" 


INDIA, 
CONVERSION OF A WIFE, 

The following anecdote has been forwarded for inser- 
tion to the Preston Guardian: “ Captain —— was the 
Mol'«mmedan interpreter in my husband's army—a tal- 
ented Englishman in birth and manners, in religious 
principles a nothingarian. He spoke the Mohammedan 
language to perfection, and was of great use to the regi- 
ment under my husband's command, Seeing one day a 
very elegant Mohammedan = of b gh caste, at a well 
he at once fell in love with her, and cventually married 
her, she believing him to be of her « wn creed and peo- 
ple, from the circumstance of his having dyed his hands 
and face to the color of the natives, and speaking the 
langage with extraordinary fluency. He followed and 
worshiped the same idois as his wife, and to all intents 
and purposes was looked upon as a follower of the Pro- 
phet. Time rolled on; the regiment was ordered to Cal- 
cutte. It was a critical moment for the husband. He 
must reveal the secret to his wife, that he was an English- 
man. Hedid so. She took it kindly, went to Celcutta 
with the regiment, and heard the Gospel for the first 
time. She, inthe course of time, embraced Christianity, 
and was the means of converting her hitherto wayw: 
and undecided husband. ‘And that young lady,’ pein’ 
ing to a tall, elegant-looking girl of seventeen years, ‘is 
her daughter," 
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THE RECEPTION BY THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON 


THE RECEPTION AT THE TUIL- 
ERIES ON NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 


On New-Year’s Day the Emperor Napoleon the 
Third convulsed the financial world of Europe and 
America by receiving Baron Iiubner, the Austrian 
Minister, with a sharp quip instead of the formal 
New Year’s compliment. The Emperor regretted— 
s0 the newspapers say—that the relations of France 


with Austria were not as good as they had been. 
As it is possible that war and all its consequences 
may grow out of the complications of which the 
unusual remark was an incidental symptom, we 
have thought our readers would like to see the 
scene. Should the liberation of Italy result from 
the contest to which the Emperor’s speech appears 
to have been intended as a prelude, the accompa- 
nying engraving will rise to the dignity of historic 
art. 


The custom of receiving foreign embassadors 
and ministers of state at the Tuileries on New- 
Year’s Day has always been observed by French 
sovereigns. Strange to say, the first visitors of the 
day, under the reign of the Citizen King, were not 
unfrequently deputations of trades-people, among 
whom washer-women and market girls—femmes de 
la halle—were used to predominate. In those days 
the King sought democratic popularity; the offi- 
cers of the ceremonies were instructed to introduce 


to the royal presence any deputation, however 
ragged and dirty, provided they were bona fide 
representatives of any well-defined category of the 
citizens of France. 

Under his majesty the Emperor, washer-women, 
dames de la halle, barbers, and chiffoniers enjoy less 
liberty. It is not considered necessary to receive 
them at the Tuileries. Whatever civilities it is 
deemed prudent to grant to them are awarded pri- 
vately, out of sight of the titled aristocracy. On 
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spect to the oldest court of Europe. Around the | put at a greater disadvantage. Never has impe- | freedom would be cheaply purchased at the self- | will be very different, and not a few will sneer, 
Empetor stand, first, his blood relations, and next, | rial ill-breeding been more manifest. Never has | imposed degradation of a few embassadors. with perfect justice, at the absurd affectation of 
the principal ministers of state. He stands on an | our common manhood endured a severer shock. But if the speech of the 1st January should turn | ceremony and old régime frivolities by the notori- 
The visitor is put to the inconvenience of march- | in reality, prove the first symptom of a war be- | record, once more, that the French sovereign has One of the London papers calculates that the 
ing up to the foot of the platform on which the | tween Piedmont and Austria, ending in the expul- | trifled with the feelings of a noble people, and made | decline in the value of public stocks caused by the 
throne is erected, and there making his obeisance, | sion of the latter from Italy, we outside barbari- | sport of the sympathies of the civilized world, for | speech was equal to £60,000,000: the real injury 
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ON AT THE TUILERIES ON NEW-YEAR'S DAY. 
New-Year’s Day, and on similar grand occasions, the monarch’s reply. Never, even at a court in | about outside forms, will be inclined to forgive the | divert popular opinion from the career of despotism 
the Court of the French Emperor yields in no re- | Siam or Cochin China, has foreign diplomatist been | priggism of the Emperor of the French. Italian | which he is pursuing, the judgment of the world 
elevated platform, overlooking the whole room. If the famous speech to Baron Hubner should, | out to have meant nothing; if we should have to | ous parvenu Louis Napoleon. 
o 


uttering his complimentary speech, and receiving | ans, who look to practical results, and care little | no other reason than to create a ‘sensation, and | would be under-estimated at twice this sum. 
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POUDRE ROSE. 





CHAPTER L. 


A park wintry day, in the year of grace 1839, 
was closing upon the final scene of one of those 
twagedies of real life which would be affecting, 
Were they not, in France at least, of such everyday 
occurrence. Eugene Beaudésert, the direct rep- 
resentative of a long line of courtiers, warriors, 
dipiomatists, commencing with the Merovingian 
kings, and now for some time schoolmaster in Lyon, 
was dying in a mean apartment au troisiéme of a 
house in an obscure street of that wealthy and 
splendid city. It was no longer ago than the 
month of September, 1803, that the birth of Eugéne 
Beaudésert, the first-born of a distinguished gen- 
eral of that name, and Estelle, his wife, née Bresson, 
a rich heiress of Paris, was celebrated in that city 
with much pomp and éclat. Clouds quickly over- 
grew and darkened the brilliant future that seemed 
to await the child. . General Beaudésert was killed 
at Marengo; and soon after the guardianship of 
the last male scion of the ancient house of Beau- 
désert was transferred to his aunt, Madame de 
Vautpré. She discharged her self-imposed duties, 
every body agreed, in the most liberal, exemplary 
manner. Eugéne Beaudésert’s education was con- 
ducted by the tirst masters; his purse was supplied 
without stint or grudge; and he had but just com- 
pleted his eighteenth year, when Madame la Ba- 
ronne obtained the high favor and honor of a com- 
mission in the (;arde Royale for her fortunate neph- 
ew. Eugene Beaudésert wasin his twentieth year, 
when he contracted against his aunt’s will a mar- 
riage with the pretty daughter of a Paris shop- 
keeper. 

Madame la Baronne de Vautpré was informed of 
the marriage of Eugdne Beaudésert with Adrienne 
Champfort by a long and eloquent letter from the 
bridegroom ; to which an immediate answer was 
returned, inclosing a draft for ten thousand francs, 
and briefly stating that Madame de Vautpré wished 
Monsieur and Madame Beaudésert happiness, in 
the state of life they had chosen for themselves ; 
but, as Monsieur Beaudésert had been timely and 
emphatically warned would be the case, Madame 
de Vautpré no longer looked upon that gentleman 
as her nephew, or as one possessing the slightest 
further claim upon her. ; 

Thus, step by step, poverty came upon the rash 
couple; the poverty, armed with serpent stings, 
that treads upori the heels of reckless self-gratifica- 
tion, and which, but for Captain Champfort’s pen- 
sion—a rather considerable one*for his position, he 
being an inferior member of the Legion of Honor 
—would soon have been destitution; for Eugéne 
Beaudésert, with all his wordy disdain of birth- 
privileges, persisted in keeping himself fiercely 
aloof from the contamination of useful employ- 
ments, and none other were obtainable. 

In 1836, Eugéne, roused to spasmodic exertion, 
left his wife and youngest child Clarisse at Clichy, 
and set out on foot with his daughter, dreamy Ad- 
rienne, for the Chiteau d’Em, where Madame de 
Vautpré had for some years constantly resided, 
determined upon one more effort—if not to regain 
her gooi-will, at least to wrest from her by impor- 
tunity the means of modest existence, His aunt 
refused to see him, and returned his letters un- 
opened ; wearied out at length, as well as seriously 
warned by the authorities, that to persist in his an- 
noyance of Madame la Baronne de Vautpré, would 
bring unpleasant consequences upon himself, he— 
by the advice of a new friend, Jules Delpech, at 
whose house, distant about a league from the chi- 
teau, he had taken up his temporary abode—hired 
an apartment in the Rue du Bac, Lyon. There he 
fell suddenly ill; the long fever of despair had at 
length consumed the golden oil of life, and the seur 
de charité, whose mission of mercy took her to that 
poor abode, saw that yet a few hours and the di- 
vine lamp would expire on earth. Having clearly 
possessed herself of the melancholy story, sister 
Agnes lost no time in endeavoring to secure the 
good offices of the Abbé Morlaix, who, she knew, 
was the confesser of Madame de Vautpré, reputedly 
one of the most devout ladies of France. This was 
not a difficult task; and the abbé, first visiting the 
moribund, hastened at once to the great lady’s 
presence. Never was the abbé’s sonorous eloquence 
more vigorously exerted; and as he, with the au- 
thority of a church of which Madame de Vautpré 
was a fanatical adherent, entreated, menaced, com- 
manded, her obduracy and pride of heart, insensi- 
ble to the pleadings of humanity, yielded to reli- 
gious terrors; before the interview terminated, it 
was settled that all money could do to avert or de- 
lay the stroke of the destroyer was to be essayed ; 
and that, should her nephew not recover, his-eldest 
daughter, Adrienne, was to be received at the Cha- 
teau d'Em, avowedly as Madame de Vautpré’s 
heiress. One condition, however, was peremptorily 
insisted upon, which was, that Adrienne should be 
separated from her family, who would,be permitted 
to see her once only in each year; the mother and 
sister to be paid a yearly pension of four thousand 
francs during Madame de Vautpré’s pleasure, which 

meunt so long as they and Adrienne rigorously 
complied with the condition of separation from 
eaclpother. This arrangement Eugéne Beaudésert 
readily thou.h ungraciously acquiesced in—I mean, 
that be weither felt nor affected gratitude for the 


tardy and fear-extoried concession—and he com- 
nanded his reluctant daughter to comply there- 
with when he was gone, as she valued hiwblessing 
and her mother and sister’s welfare, 

Of that young girl—of Adrienne Beaudésert, 
the orphan—I have not as yet spoken, though 
it is around her the interest of this narrative wil 
mainly gather. It will, however, be only neces- 
sary in this place to premise that Adrienne Beau- 
désert will be thirteen on her next birthday, that 
she is well formed and tall of her age, and that her 
now death-pale complexion, eves swollen and red 
with weeping, loose untended hair, obscure a beau- 


ty as exqtisite as that of her mother at the same 
age; while even through that clouding vail of 





tears and terror, the infantine candor, the faith— 
how shall I express myself ?—the simple trustful- 
ness, verging upon credulity, that marks her char- 
acter, is strikingly apparent. 





CHAPTER II. 

Tue prayers are done; the holy oil has dried 
upon the’forehead of the anointed, tenansiss clay, 
by the side whereof Adrienne Beaudésert is lying 
in a stupor of despair, which the nurse, gliding 
noiselessly about the rodm, does not think it pru- 
dent to disturb. We also will depart, following 
the abbé, who goes straight to the Chateau d’Em. 
The face of Madame la Baronne de Vautpré whitens 
visibly through the thick rouge, as she listens to 
the reverend man’s tidings; and the moment his 
voice ceases she hastens to place in his hands a 
large sum to be expended in masses for the dead 
man’s soul, 

The funeral was one of the most imposing, it 
was on all hands agreed, the Pompes Funébres had 
got up for many years. The catafalque, especial- 
ly, was magnificent ; so much 80, that the crowd- 
ed congregation were divided in opinion as to which 
was most solemn and effective—it, the catafalque, 
or the Abbé Morlaix’s funeral oration, grounded 
upon the Scripture verse, ‘‘ Whoso breaketh a 
hedge, a serpent shall bite him.” Upon Adrienne 
Beaudésert’s heart the words of the abbé smote 
like so many sword-stabs aimed at her dead fa- 
ther, exciting in the mind of the wounded, sensi- 
tive girl a feeling of resentment toward the reverend 
orator, not, unhappily, to be soon or easily effaced. 
Of all the obsequious attendants surrounding her 
there was not one who felt, or successfully assumed 
to feel, the slightest sympathy with her bitter grief. 
It was the less surprising, therefore—terribly in- 
decorous in the heiress of Madame de Vautpré as 
it might be—that, upon recognizing her father’s 
friend, Jules Delpech, in the great crowd, Made- 
moiselle Beaudésert darted away from her entour- 
age, and threw herself, sebbing violently, into the 
gray-headed man’s arms. She was, of course, 
promptly plucked back to her proper place in the 
procession, and a few minutes afterward driven 
rapidly off to her future residence, the Chateau 
a@’Em. Jules Delpech seemed to be not a little 
disconcerted, as well as astonished, at so sudden 
and public a demonstration of the young lady’s re- 
gard; but the first flurry over, the emotion it ex- 
cited, colored, shaped, by an elastic, sanguine im- 
agination, assumed a hopeful, brilliant hue, as thosc 
teleseopic eyes of his, descried the yet distant pos- 
sibilities suggested by such pregnant facts as Ma- 
demoiselle Beaudésert’s partiality or respect for 
himself so epenly manifested; the well-remem- 
bered and marked partiality evinced toward Paul, 
his young and handsome son, by the unsophisti- 
cated heiress of an ailing lady long since past 
her grand climacteric, when she, the heiress, was 
domiciled with her father at his cottage, furnish- 
ing, with minor collateral facts or fancies, ample 
material for castle-building. The subtle brainyf 
Jules Delpech was glowing, palpitating with the 
crowding images it had conjured up by the time 
he reached his own door; whence, looking upward 
in the direction of the Chateau d’Em, it seemed to 
him that the central tower of the splendid pile, 
high overtopping the intervening belt of forest 
trees, looked haughtily and contemptuously down 
upon the lowly hut whose habitant dared to lift 
himself even in imagination to that lordly emi- 
nence! ‘For all that,” muttered the white lips of 
Jules Delpech, as he entered his cottage and closed 
the door, ‘‘ werse cards than we hold have won as 
great a game. ‘ What,’ said the great orator of 
the”Mountain, ‘is the secret and condition of an 
else impossible success ?—de U'audace, et encore de 
Paudace’—and moral audacity, where failure in- 
curs no peril, niggard nature has not denied me.” 

Jules Delpech was a capttaine de douanes en re- 
traite, or, a8 we say, a superannuated officer of 
customs. His retiring pension was a small one; 
but the cottage in which he lived, and about three 
acres of adjoining land, were his own by inherit- 
ance; and as both himself and his son—a really 
fine lad, about three years older than Adrienne 
Beaudésert, of pleasant manners and somewhat 
superior education—were sufficiently skillful and 
industrious cultivators, the retired doucnier was 
looked upon, and really was, for his social status, 
a thriving, prosperous man. Madame Delpech, in 
brief, ostensibly an herbalist, had for many years 
derived an income, though of no very considerable 
amount, probably, from the practice of a species 
of charlatanism common in the French rural dis- 
tricts—that of selling to simple rustics, and not 
unfrequently to as simple-minded town-folk, cer- 
tain charms, love-powders, vegetable preservatives 
of various kinds from harm, spiritual or corporeal, 
and magical compounds wherewith to compel the 
favor, else despaired of, of some obdurate Jeannette 
or Jeannot, as the case might be. One of those 
love-charms, called poudre rosé, had from some ac- 
cidental coincidence attained so wide a celebrity 
as to engage the attention of the Correctional Po- 
lice Court of Lyon, a distinction which had the 
effect of compelling the cheating old beldam to be 
more discreet and wary in the sale of her magical 
wares, and more particularly of colored bean-meal, 
alias poudre rosé, at the rate of tive francs the 
half-ounce. ‘This nefarious traffic was, as I have 
intimated, at all events ostensibly, publicly repu- 
diated by the retired officer of customs, albeit it 
was confidently hinted that upon more than one 
occasion, when tempted by a sufficiently consider- 
able fee, he had violated that wise resolution, and 
dispensed his mother’s nostrums—especially the 

poudre rosé—with the best effect. 

At the Chateau d’Em grew, in guileless sim- 
plicity of heart and mind, Adrienne Beaudésert ; 
Madame de Vautpré continuing the while toward 
her the stately courtesy, the regulated, unvary- 
ing kindness which she had from the first imposed 
upon herself. Madame la Baronne never went 
into society, nor encouraged visitors at the chi- 
teau. Adrienne’s education in the accomplish- 








ments ef music, painting, histery, foreign lan- 





guages, etc., was intrusted to the sisters of an Ur- 
suline convent in the neighborhood, whither and 
back she was daily escorted in a carriage; and 
the only male persons, except servants and M: 
Morlaix, with whom she ever held the slightest 
converse, were Jules Delpech and his son Paul, 
one or the other of whom she was pretty sure to 
meet whenever she ventured—never without a 
watchful attendant—beyond the chiteau grounds. 
They had always a very respectful, yet, as it were, 
kindly familiar greeting for her; and handsome 
Paul—it was impossible that Mademoiselle Beau- 
désert, slightly impressionable as she was in that 


direction, could help remarking that he was a very - 


handsome young fellow—had often a fresh bou- 
quet to present, whatever was the season of the 
ear. 

z But it was not such love as that with which 
Paul Delpech had the vanity to believe he had in- 
spired the girl-heiress, that, by the time she touched 
upon her sixteenth birthday, had banished every 
tinge of color from the drooping maiden’s cheek, 
light from her eyes, wasted her finely rounded 
form, and still burned in her veins with the fever 
of a consuming passion. Adrienne Beaudésert, 
child or girl of exquisite sensibility, was, be it re- 
membered, morally isolated in her relative’s mag- 
nificent abode, with no one to love, and beloved 
by none ; the aching void thus created becoming, 
with every passing day, more completely monopo- 
lized, filled to bursting by the imaged memories 
of her mother and sister; of that tender mother, 
that sweet sister, who so fully reciprocated her 
gushing, passionate love ; but whom she was only 
permitted to see once in each dreary year, and in 
the constraining presence of Madame la Baronne; 
to correspond with only at stated intervals, and 
under the same chilling supervision. Adrienne’s 
heart beat wildly, rebelliously, against those cruel, 
unnatural restraints; and who at all conversant 
with poor human nature, will feel surprise that, 
finding her aunt inexorable, callous, deaf to her 
tears, entreaties, prayers, the indignant girl be- 
gan to listen with kindling eyes and glowing cheeks 
to remarks upon Madame de Vautpré’s fast-failing 
health, hating herself the while, as she afterward 
declared, for the involuntary feeling revealed in 
those keenly-marked, tell-tale signs; that in mo- 
ments of great irritation, words of the like signifi- 
cance, eagerly caught up, repeated, exaggerated, 
distorted, escaped her lips; or that, after a last, 
supreme effort, preceded by sets of prayers, gone 
through as if they were so many incantations— 
votive garlands, suspended upon statues of the 
Virgin and saints—to shake Madame de Vautpré's 
fixed resolve, had failed, the girl with much less 
excuse, because with more deliberation, poured 
forth her passionate feelings to her mother in writ- 
ing? This letter she thought to have sent off 
surreptitiously, but the treachery of the servant to 
whom it was intrusted, placed in the hands of M. 
Morlaix all the griefs, resentments, hopes, and 
anticipations by which her mind was distracted. 
The abbé was profoundly disturbed upon reading 
the intercepted letter; and immediately sending 
for Mademoiselle Beaudésert, sternly upbraided 
her with the black ingratitude displayed in the 
sinful effusion she had dared to pen; dwelt espe- 
cially upon the heinous crime of but imagining the 
death of her kind relative and benefactress ; con- 
cluding with a solemn warning that one of God’s 
heaviest judgments was to curse the wicked with 
the fulfillment of their own evil wishes. 

Adrienne Beaudésert was rebuked, humbled, 
terrified —but not softened or subdued, as she 
would have been to tears of deepest contrition, had 
but a few words of kindness or compassion mingled 
with the abbé’s stern homily. During these pain- 
ful passages in Mademoiselle Beaudésert’s girl-life, 
and indeed almost from the first day of her domi- 
ciliation at the Chateau d’Em, Jules Delpech had 
contrived to keep himself acquainted with all that 
passed there; and with the blind infatuation of a 
foregone conclusion, persisted in persuading him- 
self, or trying to do so, that the change in Adri- 
enne’s personal appearance, her reported fits of 
moody melancholy, were solely attributable to a 
growing and invincible attachment to his son—an 
attachment that would perhaps be openly avowed 
when the tomb closed over Madame de Vautpré—an 
event which, he believed, would not be long wait- 
ed for. Nor was this sinister belief or trust un- 
founded. 

The elasticity of hope is in youth rarely com- 
pletely crushed; and before many days had gone 
by Adrienne’s brain was again busy with expedi- 
ents for bringing about the family reconcilement 
upon which her mind was set with such morbid in- 
tensity; and all the more eagerly that the third 
annual visit of her relatives was close at hand. 
But the resources of tears, supplications, incanta- 
tions, votive-offerings, having failed, what other de- 
vice remained likely to insure a fortunate result ? 
Mademoiselle Beaudésert was thus anxiously ru- 
minating, when Lisette Meudon, a favorite and 
shrewd attendant, took occasion, while perfecting 
the transparent-thoughted young lady’s dinner- 
toilet, to remark, with reference to a wedding soon 
to take place among the chateau servants, how 
extraordinary it was that ce gros vieuwx Bonsard 
should have won so easily the affectjons of young 
and pretty Fanchette Lenoir, who was, moreover, 
quite as well, if not better off, thanhe: ‘ Certain- 
ly,’’ she added with emphasis, ‘‘such a match 
could not have been brought about without the 
help of the poudre rosé, or similar magic com- 

und,” 

‘*Poudre rosé!” murmured Adrienne, turning 
her unquiet, dreamy eyes upon the attendant; ‘I 
have heard that spoken of before. What are its 
real or supposititious virtues ?” 

‘“‘T can assure mademoiselle,” replied Lisette, 
“that there is no supposition in the case. The 
poudre rosé is well known to possess extraordinary 
virtues, though I should not like Madame de Vaut- 
pré or the Abbé Morlaix, both of whom have un- 
reasonable prejudices upon such matters, to hear 
me say so. For example, there was Marie De- 


veulle, a widow with a strong cast in her eyes, 





four small children, and not a liard’s worth of 
property, who married, about a fortnight after she 
was seen to pay a sly visit to the late Madame 
Delpech, Jean Lucas, a good-looking young farm- 
er, and one of the most prosperous in the com- 
mune. It must be admitted that nothing short 
of very marvelous magic could have accomplished 
such a marri as that. For my part,” added 
Lisette, ‘‘I should feel no scruple, if an oppor- 
= occurred— But I am fatiguing mademoi- 

selle.’ ¥ 

“Not at all, Lisette; you interest me, on the 
contrary. How is this precious poudre rosé ad- 
ministered ?”” ; 

‘‘Nothing more simple, mademoiselle. The 
prescribed quantity is placed in a glass of wine, a 
cup of coffee—no matter what. The wine or cof- 
fee is then handed—let us, by way of illustration, 
suppose—to Jean Lucas by Marie Deveulle, she 
looking her futur smilingly in the face all the 
while; he drinks, and the affair is finished. Cer- 
tainly there can be no such great harm in all that, 
even if every body, with the exception of Madame 
la Baronne and Monsieur Morlaix, deceive them- 
selves as to the wonderful powers of the poudre 
rosé.” 

‘*No harm, as you say, Lisette, if no good. 
And is it not said to be equally efficacious in rec- 
onciling enmities—between, for example, estranged 
relatives ?”’ : 

“Oh yes, mademoigelle; I could tell you of 
several such instances—of one particularly, 
where—” 

Lisette’s instances were cut short by the last 
summons of the dinner-bell. But the interesting 
colloquy was renewed the next day, when the wily 
confidante succeeded, if not in persuading Made- 
moiselle Beaudésert into an absolute belief in the 
miraculous properties of the poudre rosé, to at least 
consult Delpech pére upon the subject. ‘‘ My fa- 
ther’s friend,” thought Adrienne, “ who will be sure 
to deal frankly with me. My grandmamma,” she 
added, aloud, ‘‘had great faith in such charms. 
Still, I can hardly— But, as you say, Lisette, 
there can be no possible harm in making the trial.” 
And, her scruples thus silenced, the rash girl sat 
down to write a note appointing a private inter- 
view with Delpech on the morrow, at a place indi- 
cated by Lisette, and not very distant from the 
chateau. 

‘* Paul Delpech, mademoiselle,’”’ hastily inter- 
posed the waiting-woman, as her unsuspecting 
mistress was about to address the note. 

“Yes, certainly. I had it in my head, as I told 
you, that Paul was the son’s name; but of course 
you know. You will keep this perhaps foolish 
matter profoundly secret,” she added, as Lisette 
was leaving the room, 

‘* Secret as the grave,” replied the young wo- 
man, quickly, and with averted face, lest Adri- 
enne should see the triumph flashing there. ‘‘ Del- 
pech himself shall not suspect that I am aware of 
the contents of this note. Mademoiselle may fully 
rely upon me.” 

“Here is the assignation, monsieur,” said Li- 
sette Meudon, about an hour afterward, addressing 
Jules Delpech. ‘‘ You turn pale and tremble very 
much,” she presently added. ‘‘ There is, I hope, 
nothing more meant by this frolic than what I 
know of?” 

** Nothing—nothing, Lisette,” replied Delpech, 
fumbling in his purse with shaking fingers for 
some gold pieces and placing them in her ready 
palm. ‘‘ And when the wedding takes place, yours 
with Claude Simonet—if a fat dowry can win the 
old man’s consent—will not be far off.”’ 

‘*That is well understood, Monsieur Delpech. 
But tell me why,” added the young woman, still 
under the influence ef a suddenly awakened feel- 
ing of distrust, ‘‘if you are so positive Mademoi- 
selle Beaudésert has a decided penehant for your 
handsome son, are you so anxious to compromise 
her by these pretended assignations? As to the 
poudre resé pretense, that, excuse me, is as absurd 
as the faith of the credulous fools about here in its 
wonder-working powers.” 

“‘ You err, Lisette,” replied Delpech. ‘‘ If Made- 
moiselle Beaudésert once partakes of some wine 
tinctured with poudre rosé, in Paul’s presence, I 
shall have no fear that the wedding will be long 
delayed after Madame la Baronne has taken her 
place in the vaults of the Church of the Assump- 
tion.” 

‘That may be, Monsieur Delpech; but you 
know Mademoiselle Beaudésert will never do any 
thing of the kind, just as well as I do that you 
dare not propose it toher. I have no misgivings 
upon that point. Mademoiselle is as sensitive and 
proud as she is pure and simple-hearted. Still,” 
added Lisette, one of that numerous class of per- 
sons whose aid in evil purposes may, for a suffi- 
ciently tempting reward, be counted upon to a cer- 
tain extent, but no further ; “ still it occurs to me 
that if you really are so confident—” 

‘*T will be frank with you, Lisette Meudon,” in- 
terrupted Delpech, swallowing the rage he felt at 
the woman’s persistence. ‘1 saw Madame la Ba- 
ronne a few days since: she is going fast; Made- 
moiselle Beaudésert will soon and suddenly find 
herself in a dazzling position, which now she can 
have no just idea of. Her mother, a woman of the 
world, will be with her—parasites, flatterers, suit- 
ors innumerable will crowd about her. All this 
may turn her head. It is prudent, therefore, to 
strengthen Paul's hold upon her fancy by these 
little compromising arts, which, when one is 
prompted by a laudable ambition, are, you will 
agree, perfectly permissible.” 

‘‘Perhaps. However, I do not see that aty 
great harm can accrue. The marriage-portion,” 
added Lisette, opening and holding the door in ler 
hand; ‘the marriage-portion, Monsieur Delpech 
will do well to remember, should he succeed in his 
audacious project, must be a liberal one, and le- 
gally secured before the grand wedding takes 

lace.” 

‘ ‘«Precisely, ma fille. Paul and myself, m)re- 
over, will owe you a large debt of gratitucc tor 
your services and silence.” 
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‘“‘ Chut, chut! I look to be rewarded by money, 
not moonshine, Mensieur Delpech.” 

‘Claude Simonet,” said Jules Delpech, with a 
wry grimace, meant for a complimentary smile, 
‘‘ Claude Simonet won't be the father of fools, if his 
children take after his pretty wife.” 

“‘ He won’t, in that case, be the father of dupes,” 
was the retort ; ‘“‘a fact which, I repeat, the Del- 
pechs, father and son, will do well to bear in mind. 
Bonjour, monsieur.” 

‘* Au plaisir, Mademoiselle Meudon,” responded 
Jules Delpech; adding, with a savage snap of his 
teeth as the door closed, ‘‘ The insolent hussy! I 
should like, instead of a dowry, to accommodate 
her with a—” What, he did not say; but one 
might have sworn from his looks it was something 
which Lisette Meudon would have decidedly de- 
murred to as the substitute for a handsome mar- 
riage-portion. 

The child-heart of Adrienne Beaudésert beat 
violently, and « vague feeling of terror so oppress- 
ed her, upon approaching the appointed rendezvous 
on the following day, that she was upon the point 
of turning back and abandoning ker purpose. ‘It 
was the last effort,’’ she afterward said, “‘of my 
guardian angel to draw me back from the precipice 
to which I was madly hastening. It was made in 
vain. I shook off the warning impulse, bade the 
valet remain where he was for a few minutes, and 
hastened on.” 

Jules Delpech would have made a capital actor, 
if one might judge by his natural.assumption of 
surprise and deferential interest, as Mademoiselle 
Beaudésert, blushing and painfully agitated, stood 
before him. It was some time before he appeared 
able to even dimly make out her meaning from 
the confused, hurried sentences in which it was ex- 
pressed. At last he seemed to catch it, but still 
uncertainly. 

‘*Mademoiselle Beaudésert wishes to know of 
me if there is any truth in the reported marvels ef- 
fected by the poudre rosé. Do I rightly compre- 
hend her?” 

** Yes, that is the question I wish to put; and if 
—if; but perhaps it is all an idle tale.” 

“It is not an idle tale,” replied Delpech, with 
well-sembled gravity and earnestness. ‘‘ The mi- 
raculous properties of the poudre rosé have been 
proved over and over again; but mademoiselle is, 
perhaps, not aware that to dispense it is to act in 
contravention of the law, though not of moral- 
ity ?” 

““Oh no, I had not thought of that; and I would 
not for the world that—” 

“If mademoiselle,” interrupted Delpech, “ will 
tell me frankly ror what purpose she requires the 
poudre rosé, the wish to serve a daughter of the 
noble-mjnded victim who once honored me with 
the name of friend, will, if | see a probability of 


doing so effectively, render me indifferent to any | 


legal penalties I may incur.” 

‘Ah! monsieur,” said Adrienne, her soft eyes 
filling with tears at the allusion to her father, ‘it 
is because you were fis friend that I wished to 
consult you, knowing that I should not be either 
deceived or exposed to ridicule. I have a fancy 
to try the effect of poudre rosé upon— upon Ma- 
dame de Vautpré.”’ 

“Madame de Vautpré!” ejaculated Jules Del- 
pech, in a tone and with a start that would not 
have disgraced Talma; ‘‘ Madame de Vautpré! 
For what purpose, in the name of Heaven?” 

Adrienne explained; Jules Delpech the while, 
as she subsequently recalled to mind, though too 
agitated and confused at the moment to appreciate 
its strange significance—J ules Delpech, I say, gaz- 
ing the while into her eyes with a piercing intens- 
ity, as if more desirous of reading there the secret 
of her soul than of listening to the words of her 
mouth. 

‘‘T understand you, Mademoiselle Beaudésert,” 
said Delpech, with slow, stage-solemnity of speech. 
“The poudre resé will effect your purpose in giving 
it to Madame de Vautpré.”’ 

“Seriously, I am so glad; for, do you know, 
Monsieur Delpech, I felt almost sure that you 
would say it was a childish, absurd illusion.” 

“When shall I place it in mademoiselle’s hands?” 
inquired Delpech. 

‘To-morrow, if you please, at this place and 
hour.” 

‘‘Be it so, mademoiselle. 
and silent.” 

‘“* Almost a woman, and a charming one, too, in 
person,” muttered Delpech, looking after Made- 
moise le Beaudésert as she hurried back to where 
she had left the valet ; “‘in mind, the veriest child! 
The amiable Ursulines may prepare their pupils 
very well for heaven, but certainly they do not 
succeed in fitting them to deal with this wicked 
world. After all, Paul will make her an excel- 
lent husband; and if, which is quite possible, we 
have deceived ourselves as to the young lady’s 
partiality for him, or at least that it is so decided 
as to induce her to stoop to a union with him from 
the height whereon a very few days, or I err great- 
ly, will see her placed, it will require the iron link 
which I have so successfully begun to forge, to co- 
erce and bind her prideful will. As yet, at all 
events, I can say beau jeu, bien joué; and, best of 
all, should our audacious project, as it may be tru- 
ly called, fail, neither Paul nor I shall be seriously 
compromised, as I will manage. But it will not, 
can not fail.” 

Madame Beaudésert and her daughter Clarisse 
had passed the stipulated number of hours at the 
Chateau d’Em, and were seated at breakfast with 
Madame de Vautpré, M. Morlaix, and Adrienne ; 
which repast concluded, the two visitors would be 
conveyed, in a carriage already in waiting, to the 
Messageries Royales, Lyon, en route for Clichy. M. 
Morlaix could not help remarking that Adrienne 
was very much more restless, perturbed, ill at ease, 
than on the like former occasions. And why were 
the burning eyes of the pale, agitated girl turned 
with such intense, sudden scrutiny upon Madame 
de Vautpré’s countenance when Madame and Cla- 
risse Beaudésert handed chocolate to that lady ? 
Was it that Adrienne’s solicitude was awakened 
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by the signs of recent and severe suffering visible 
there, for Madame de Vautpré had passed a much 
worse night than usual, and at her own request 
had received the sacrament soon after rising ? 

The abbé would fain have believed so, but could 
not, knowing what he did. It was rather, he 
greatly feared, that that young and, as he once 
thought, guileless, unworldly heart was agitated 
by criminal hopes, which those signs of probably 
mortal disease had- quickened and inflamed. 

A harsh but perhaps not unnatural judgment! 
Poor Adrienne’s criminal hopes were, in sooth, lim- 
ited to the magical effect produced by the poudre 
rosé. Certainly, Madame de Vautpré’s demeanor 
was more gracious toward her mother and sister 
than on former occasions ; and—unhoped-for con- 
descension !—suffcring and feeble as she was, Ma- 
dame la Baronne would accompany them down the 
grand stairs to the entrance-hall ; had shaken hands 
with Madame Beaudésert, and was about, appar- 
ently, to embrace Clarisse, when she suddenly stag- 
gered, caught wildly at vacancy, and fell heavily 
upon the tesselated pavement, before a hand could 
be stretched forth to save her. A medical gentle- 
man, who had resided for several weeks at the chi- 
teau, was quickly on the spot, and opened a vein; 
a few drops of dark blood flowed, and, at the end 
of a few breathless minutes, the man of science an- 
nounced, in a grave whisper, that Madame de Vaut- 
pré was dead—dead of apoplexy! 

‘*Apoplexy! You are certain, of apoplexy ?” 
said the abbé, addressing the surgeon, but with 
his stern glance fixed upon Adrienne’s changing 
countenance, till she, overcome by a rush of con- 
tending emotion, lost her senses, and sank, with a 
low moaning cry, into her mother’s arms. 





CHAPTER ITI. 


Towarp evening on the same day, and while 
Adrienne was still in a manner stunned by the 
suddenness and magnitude of the event which had 
changed the aspect of her life, she received a mes- 
sage from the Abbé Morlaix, requesting to see her 
immediately, and alone. She obeyed the sum- 
mons, and divined its meaning the moment she 
was in the abbé’s presence. He wore his priest’s 
stole; and a velvet cushion had been placed beside 
his chair. 

**T have sent for you, Adrienne Beaudésert,” 
said he, ‘‘on this day in which He, in whose hands 
are the issues of life and death, has visited this 
house with such sudden judgment, in the hope, the 
confidence, that, at such a solemn moment, you 
will not refuse or delay to lay bare your whole 
heart to God.” 

The abbé’s words and tone wounded the suscep- 
tibility of the young girl, who, with the haute ws 
inspired by conscious purity and innocence, an- 
swered that she had no present in‘ention of placing 
herself under Monsieur l'Ablé Morlaix’s spiritual 
superintendence. The abbé was enraged beyond 
all bounds by such a reply, and in the first move- 
ment of his anger gave partial vent to the dread- 
ful suspicions that had arisen in his mind. Ma- 
demoiselle Beaudésert only appeared to comprehend 
in his angry, menacing language and reproach, 
that she rejoiced at the death of Madame de Vaut- 
pré; and even that was too much for her shaken 
strength ; and again losing consciousness, as in the 
morning, she would have fallen on the floor but for 
the dismayed and bewildered abbé. Directly as- 
sistance came M. Morlaix left the room, and soon 
afterward the chateau, to seek counsel as to what 
course, under the circumstances, he was bound to 
pursue. 

Whatever that counsel may have been remained 
unknown to those whom it must have chiefly con- 
cerned, since it was not, visibly, at least, developed 
in action. The routine of the chiteau went on as 
usual; and on the appointed day the corpse of Ma- 
dame la Baronne de Vautpré was borne in state to 
the vaults of the Church of the Assumption, to be 
laid by the side of that of her nephew. The funeral 
display was yet more splendid —the catafalque 
more gorgeously emblematic of the dignity that 
lay rotting beneath its imposing upholstery, the 
crowd more dense, the oration more effective than 
on the former occasion ; albeit the essentials of the 
show were identically the same in both cases: the 
same catafalque, only more splendidly bedizened ; 
the same crowd in larger numbers; the same ora- 
tion from the same text, ‘‘ Whoso breaketh a hedge, 
a serpent shall bite him ;” skillfully amplified to 
include certain special admonitions, which found 
their way to at least one conscience, if it might be 
fairly so inferred from the convulsive sobbin; of, 
ostensibly, the chief mourner among that throng 
of seeming mourners! ‘The spectators whispered 
to each other that Mademoiselle Beaudésert was 
more violently affected than at her father’s funeral ; 
and some others, of the more observing sort, no- 
ticed that Jules Velpech, present with his son Paul, 
was again recognized by Madame de Vautpré’s 
grand-niece, as she left the church; but this time 
with a start, shudder, a crimson suffusion of face 
and neck, rendered more striking by the instantly 
recurring paleness. What mi<ht that mean, coup- 
led with the flashing looks interchanged by the 
father and son? 

The death-rites duly celebrated, the affairs of 
life regained regard and prominence; and it was 
found that the large possessions of Madame }a Ba- 
ronne de Vautpré were secured to Adrienne Beau- 
désert, clogged by one condition only, that whoso- 
ever she married was to assume the name of Beau- 
désert ; and it was also provided that during Adri- 
enne’s minority, Cardinal Retz and the Abbé Mor- 
laix were to have a certain control over her ex- 
penditure—M. Morlaix to reside of right, during 
that period, at the Chateau d’E-m, and to receive 
for life the same honoraires as had been paid him 
by the testatrix. The instruments by which the 
property was thus devolved had been executed 
only about three months previously. 

The brilliant future that had so long eluded the 
grasp and mocked the hopes of Madame Beaudésert 
was at last more than realized, to her exuberant 
delight, unbounded exultation; and it was not 





very long before'the dark, fitful fancies that haunt- 
ed the imagination of mademoiselle, her daughter, 
were chased away, or superseded by the excite- 
ment attendant upon the novel and dazzling posi- 
tion to which Madame la Baronne’s death had 
raised her. 

After three months’ enjoyment of home splen- 
dors, however, ennui began to arise, and a length- 
ened tour was projected by the ladies, through 
Switzerland and Italy. 

During those three months the Delpechs had 
made no demonstration whatever. The father’s 
timidity of temperament had operated to suspend 
the blow, the possible recoil of which might bring 
about his own destruction. Mighi—yes; but not 
if his brain retained its mastering, guiding power. 
After all, nothing could be wanting to insure suc- 
cess but l’audace, et encore de l’audace. 

“ Sacre bleu! yes; we know that very well,” 
sullenly exclaimed Paul, who had heard that so- 
liloquy, or one very like it, a hundred times before ; 
‘* but when the moment of action arrives your heart 
is to be found in your shoes, if any where. It was 
worth while, truly, to venture so far, only to stop 
short when the prize was in sight—within hand- 
clutch, as you well know! Not long to remain 
so,” added the young man, bitterly, “‘ for it is quite 
certain the Beaudéserts leave France for one, per- 
haps two years; but whether one or two, made- 
moiselle will not return, we may fully assure our- 
selves, says Lisette Meudon—the confiding simple- 
ton she is, or, more correctly, has been.” 

** You have seen Lisette Meudon ?” 

**T have seen Lisette Meudon, who, throngh me, 
returns the three Napoleons you once ext her, with 
her compliments, and a polite intimation that, for 
the future, she must decline the honor of our ac- 
quaintance.” 

‘* The insolent baggage 

‘That polite and peremptory intimation,” con- 
tinued Paul, ‘did not prevent her from condoling 
with me upon the sad blight to my hopes caused 
by the discovery that Mademoiselle Beaudésert 
cares no more for my fascinating self than for any 
other of the country clods upon which the light of 
her countenance may have occasionally fallen.” 

** And what, pray, may be the meaning of all 
that insolence ?” 

“The meaning is plain enough: la demoiselle 
Meudon, thanks to the powerful interposition of her 
mistress, will be Madame Claude Simonet in a day 
or two; elevated, therefore, above our position in 
life—and, cent diables! that is true, too,” added 
Paul Delpech, with an explosion of savage tem- 
per. 

“True! Surely, Paul—” 

“ True—yes, certainly it is true,” interrupted 
the son, with a heat inflamed by the liquor he had 
been drinking ; ‘* but it shall not be forlong. Hear, 
now, my unalterable resolve, if you please, Sir. 
Having striven so far, having sunk so deep, I at 
least will not hesitate at the final leap or plunge ; 
and since you will not evoke the power you have 
acquired over Adrienne Beaudésert, I will do so 
myself; and but a few hours shall have passed be- 
fore that young lady is made to thoroughly under- 
stand that the sole choice left her is between mar- 
riage with Paul Delpech and public exposure, fol- 
lowed by shameful death !”’ 

“You would fail, Paul—utterly fail,” trembled 
from the ashen lips of Jules Delpech. ‘‘I—I, since 
you are so resolved, will set about the—the busi- 
ness at once—by letter, first—obscure, preparatory 
hints, awakening preludes to the else overwhelm- 
ing thunder-burst. Don't you think it will be best 
so, Paul ?” 

‘*As you please; only, if possible, get rid of 
your coward fears. A bold, determined throw 
must win; but a shaking hand will lose both for- 
tune and fair lady, skillfully as the dice have been 
loaded.” 

Thus urged, Jules Delpech managed to screw 
his courage to the sticking-place; and Mademoi- 
selle Beaudcsert, while busied with preparations 
for the impending journey, was surprised and star- 
tled at receiving several brief notes —not disre- 
spectfully phrased, but indirectly menacing in 
tone, subscribed D. ‘*D!” theught Adrienne—a 
child disporting itself in a parterre of gorgeous 
flowers, from amidst which a serpent suddenly up- 
rears its flaming crest, delaying only to strike— 
“PD! that must mean Delpech. What can he re- 
quire of me? What shall I do?” 

It was difficult to say. Lisette was unfortu- 
nately absent—just set off upon a wedding-trip to 
her relatives in Paris ; and after considerable hes- 
itation, arising from an unacknowledged dread lest 
the vague, shadowy terrors which the letters had 
excited in her own mind, should, were those letters 
submitted to the clearer, stronger, vision of others, 
assume tangible shape and substance, Adrienne 
Beaudésert determined upon showing them to her 
mother and sister. 

**How absurdly nervous you are, Adrienne!” 
said Madame Beaudé-ert, after ranning them over. 
“*The man of whom voi, silly goose, obtained that 
precious poudre rosé, wants to be handsomely paid 
for his nostrum; but, from a wholesome dread of 
the law, does not choose to distinctly specify the 
nature of his demand. Voi/a tout, chere fille.” 

**T hope so,” said Adrienne, only partly reas- 
sured; ‘“‘and yet, would that Lisette were here; 
she should go and conclude the affair at once.” 
Madame l’exudésert remarked that Lisette would 
be back again in quite sufficient time to attend to 
and changed the conversation to 


” 


’ 


” 


such a bagatelle; 
other topics. 

Not, unhappy maiden, not to be so concluded 
even by clever and zealous Lisette, as the follow- 
ing note, received the next day, too plainly show- 
ed: 


‘ MADEMOISELLE !'EAUDfSERT,—I have already sent 
you three letters, which, though only signed by the ini- 
tial letter of my surname, must have been perfectly in- 
telligible to you, requesting an interview at an address 
inclosed. Has the elevation to which mademoiselle his 
been so suddenly raised, precisely cight days after her in- 
teresting conference with me, seven after that with my son, 
turned her brain, blinding her to the fatal consequences 








of a refusal to reward, in the only manner reward is pos- 
sible, the love, the devotion—at what cost evinced Ma- 
demoiselle Beaudésert too well knows—of that son? I 
demand, then, for the last time, a strictly privete inter- 
view with Mademoiselle Beaudésert, to take place within 
the next twenty-four hours, JULES DELpron.” 


‘*What, maman—what mean those wild looks, 
this pale face ?”’ gasped Adrienne, as her mother, 
having glanced over the letter, stood transfixed as 
by the stroke of a dagger. ‘Speak, or I—” 

“ My child—my precious innocent child,” inter- 
rupted the mother, clasping, straining Adrienne in 
her embrace, with territied, convulsive tenderness ; 
**T see-it, understand it all now. ‘The villain of 
whom you had the—the poudre rosé, means, O 
God !—means to assert that you— you, beloved 
Adrienne—you, sweet, sinless child — knowingly 
obtained—obtained, under the pretense of poudre 
rosé, a drug of himto—to— O Father in heaven, 
can such things be?” 

** What things ?” exclaimed Clarisse. 
mother. You are killing Adrienne.” 

*“*That—that Adrienne obtained a drug of him 
—to—to shorten the life of Madame de Vautpre.” 

With those words the flame-crested serpent leap. 
ed at Adrienne’s throat, and life for a time forsook 
her. It was long before the distracted mother and 
sister could recall her to consciousness, and to what 
consciousness when successful? What else but 
this, that she, Adrienne Beaudésert, was the mur. 
deress of her relative and benefactress—in fact, 
though not, blessed be God! in purpoge—that she 
held her life, and (minor, but still bitter conse- 
quence) the splendid position which had so lifted 
her up with pride, at the mercy of a miscreant 
whose forbearance could only be purchased, it 
seemed, by the abhorred pollution of a marriage. 
But no; she would die a thousand deaths first ! 

For all this, however, before the expiration of the 
stipulated twenty-four hours, a message reached 
Delpech to the eflect that Mademoiselle Beaudésert 
wished to see him early in the forenoon of the mor. 
row at the Chateau d’Em, 

The hoary-headed conspirator did not fail to at- 
tend at the time appointed, spracely attired, and 
prepared with a number of carefully-conned phrases 
in deprecation of the outburst of wrathful terror 
with which he expected to be assailed if the young 
lady or her mother had fathomed—and he could 
hardly believe they had not fathomed—the true 
purport of his menacing letters. “ But the first 
flash of the tempest over,” argued Jules Delpech, 
‘the stern necessity of the—” 

The current of his thoughts was checked, and he 
himself staggered back in dismay from before the 
apparition, as it were, of Adrienne Beaudésert, 
who, with her face the color of the loose white 
morning robe she wore, her hair in disorder, her 
eyes flaming with insane excitement, came twiftly 
toward him from a door which silently closed aft- 
er her, grasped his arm, and, while perusing his 
countenance with intensest scrutiny, said, in low, 
rapid, earnest accents : 

“IT have consented to see you, Sir, not to defy, 
to curse you—human maledictions could not reach 
fiend-nature such as yours—but to say this: your 
object in inventing the horrible lie !—ves, lie, lie, 
lie !—with which you have sought to stab my life, 
is, must be, money. Well, confess that it ts a lie; 
give me proof, easy for you, that it is one; proof 
that Madame de Vautpré died—as she did die—a 
natural death, and | will secure to you the half of 
all I possess! The half, did I say? All, all, will 
I give in exchange for unstained life—~in redemp- 
tion of my else lost soul!” 

Adrienne’s voice ceased, not so the fierce inquisi- 
tion of her eyes; and Jules Delpech, amazed and 
shaken by the wild distractfon of her speech and 
aspect, could with difficulty stammer out, in low, 
husky under-tones, that mademoiselle’s own words 
betrayed a knowledge complete as his own—though 
not so much as hinted at in his letters of—of—the 
cause of Madame de Vautpré’s death—of what the 
pretended poudre rosé really was. 

As these words, slowly distilling from the man’s 
poison-lips, fell upon Adrienne’s ear, her erect, rigid 
form seemed to collapse, and presently tossing her 
arms distractedly in the air, she turned away with 
a scream of terror, made as if to flee from Delpech’s 
presence, and was received in the embrace of her 
mother, who, with Clarisse, had been a trembling 
listener close without the door. Delpech, quite 
satisfied with his progress so far, now hastened to 
be gone; first, however, muttering to Madame 
Beaudésert that such violence and agitation were 
absurd, uncalled-for, as the profoundest secrecy 
would, of course, be observed—at all events till a 
definite understanding was arrived at; and that 
there was not, perhaps, one great family in all 
France whose private archives, if brought to light, 
would not reveal secrets of a similar kind. 

Mademoiselle Beaudésert did not leave her bed 
for many days after this; and Delpech’s negotia- 
tion with the wretched family at the chiteau—M. 
Morlaix, as it happened, was, fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, absent in Paris—was carried on through 
her mother. The substantive position of the two 
parties, the Delpechs and Beaudéserts, was set 
forth by Jules Delpech at those interviews, with a 
quiet coolness, derived from the poor lady's panic- 
fears, that looked courageous, bold-faced ruffian. 
ism. 

Madatne Beaudésert has since frequently declared 
that while listening to Delpech's atrocious talk, she 
felt as in the actual presence of a fiend from the 
bottomless pit, specially commissioned to achieve 
the perdition, body and soul, of herself and chil- 
dren! nce or twice, indeed, the thought, piere- 
ing with momentary light the thick darkness, 
glanced across her mind that it was surely impos- 
sible a man, however reckless, who had really com- 
mitted the dread crime of murder, could speak of 
it with that calm cynicism, prate so glibly of the 
awful penalty he, by his own showing—if that 
showing were true-—had primarily incurred. But 
how to act upon that blessed hope? Write to al- 
ready deeply prejudiced M. Morlaix, entreating his 
immediate return, and, upon his arrival, take coun- 
sel of his judgment, his knowledge of the ways of 
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men, and, all too late, find Delpech’s assertions 
confirmed! Impossible—utterly impossible to in- 
cur that tremendous risk—to desperately stake 
character, life, the innocent life of her child, upon 
that fearful issue! 

Finally—for the suggestions of unreasoning fear 
prevailed, and Adrienne Beaudésert was at last 
subdued—terrorized into consenting to a compro- 
mise, by which it was settled that the civil and 
legally binding form of marriage was to be gone 
through by her and Paul Delpech—the blessing of 
the Church, unessential to the validity of the con- 
tract, she would not ask for such constrained, vn- 
natural vows—immediately after which, and in 
accordance with, the provisions of a solemn instru- 
ment subscribed and attested beforehand, the nom- 
inal wife and husband were to separate and remain 
strangers to each other forever. Adrienne—till 
such time as arrangements could be made, without 
attracting too much public attention, for her seclu- 
sion for life in a convent—to inhabit with her rel- 
atives one wing of the chiteau—the Delpechs the 
other; and the disposition of the property was set- 
tled by the same document, which Jules Delpech 
drew up in imposing wordy form. It was formally 
executed, and the civil marriage, it was agreed, 
should take place on that day se’nnight. 

In the mean time, it had been industriously set 
about that the seclusion of Mademoiselle Beaudé- 
sert, the anxiety and consternation observable in 
the demeanor of her mother and sister, were caused 
by the thwarted but obstinate determination of the 
young lady to wed one so far beneath her in station 
as Paul Delpech, with whom, it was asserted, sho 
had all along been upon terms of secret lover-inti- 
macy—one note addressed by her to the young man, 
appointing a private interview, had been seen by 
Madame Sabin, a most respectable person, well ac- 
quainted with her handwriting ; and her impuls- 
ive, affectionate recoznition of the elder Delpech 
amidst the crowd in the Church of the Assumption 
at her father’s funeral, was cited as corroborative 
proof, if any were wanting, of the early, deep-root- 
ed attachment which had gained strength and in- 
tensity with every day of her life! Scarcely any 
thing else would, one may be sure, be talked of or 
written about by the gossips in the vicinage of the 
Chateau d’Em ; and it thus fell out that Madame 
Claude Simonet, or Lisette, as I_may continue to 
call her, heard, in Paris, of the astounding marriage 
on the very day the same intelligence reached M. 
Morlaix ; the immediate result being that Lisette 
and her husband, and the abbé met a few hours aft- 
erward at the bureau of the Lyon diligence, and 
were fellow, and exceedingly communicative, pas- 
sengers during the journey homeward. 

Instantly upon reaching the Chateau d’Em, M. 
Morlaix demanded an audience of Mademoiselle 
Beaudésert. It was peremptorily refused, in ac- 
cordance witli an understanding come to with the 
Delpechs; and the haif demented abbé could only 
extract from Madame and Clarisse Beaudésert that 
Adrienne was determined upon the marriage, and 
would not suffer herself to be importuned upon the 
subject. M. Morlaix had next recourse to the 
lawyers, with equally disheartening result — the 
mother’s consent, he was informed, being quite suf- 
ficient authorization of her daughter’s marriage, 


however opposed to it the trustees of the De Vaut-_ 


pré property during Mademoiselle Beaudésert’s 
nonage might be. Lisette was equally, and from 
the same cause, unsuccessful in her efforts to ob- 
tain speech of her former mistress, and much more 
ferociously enraged thereat. But what to the pur- 
pose could be effected even by her sharp eyes and 
sharper tongue? she not knowing, not being able 
even to guess at the true motives prompting Made- 
moiselle Beaudésert’s conseut to such a marriage. 
She, however, quickly undeceived good Madame 
Sabin, wife of the medical gentleman who attend- 
ed Madame de Vautpré in her last illness, as to the 
note supposed to have Leen addressed to Paul 
Delpech by Adrienne Beaudésert, confessing with 
shame and ceaseless iteration, that that was her 
own scheming handiwork. Lisette, moreover, 
loudly proclaimed her determination to be present, 
pliit & Dieu, at the Hotel de Ville, and have 
some conversation with mademoiselle before the 
abominable ceremony was proceeded with. 

The affair wore the same menacing aspect on the 
afternoon of the day preceding that which was to 
witness the successful consummation of the Del- 
pech conspiracy. Jt was the month of September, 
and growing so dark that Adrienne Beaudésert, 
still prostrate as well in body as in mind, could no 
longer read the ace rd that, as already stated, had 
been drawn up and signed by the contracting par- 
ties, and which she had been perusing and reperus- 
ing, in order to more completely satisfy herself that 
its clauses had been so plainly framed that there 
could be no after-denial of their true purport and 
meaning. . Madame and Clarisse Beaudésert were 
present; and the latter, more by way of breaking 
the silence by saying something than influenced 
by any serious apprehension, said: 

“T suppose, dear Adrienne, that the condition 
of immediate separation, conceded and subscribed 
to by those tiger-hearted Delpechs, can, if necessa- 
ry, be legally inforced ?” 

Lightning seemed to leap at the remark from 


Adrienne’s darkened heavy cyes, and she glared at 


Clarisse as if the words had stabbed her. Master- 
ing herself, she turned and hid her face in the pil- 
lows of the couch upon which she was reclining, 
was soon apparently asleep, and Madame Beandé- 
sert withdrew with Clarisse upon tiptoe. They 
were no sooner gone than Adrienne started up, 
made her way quietly to the library, selected a 
Lyon directory, made a memorandum with her 
pencil, and then ringing the bell, desired the an- 
swering servant to have a close carriage in waiting 
at the back entrance to the chateau within ten 
minutes. 

‘La Rue St. Martin, Numéro 19—do you know 
it? The resicence of M. l’Avocat Dufresne ?” said 
Mademoiselle Beaudéseri, in answer-to the ques- 
tioning bew of the coachman ; and was immediate- 
ly driven off. 

M. l’'Avocat Dufresne’s new and interesting cli- 
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ent was so thickly vailed and muffled up that, had 
she been personally known to him, he would have 
failed to recognize her, as she placed a heavy fee 
upon the table, and in a low, trembling voice re- 
cited the conditions of the signed accord, suppress- 
ing names, of course, and asked if such a pre-con- 
tract could be inforced against the possible opposi- 
tion of the husband. 

‘* Certainly not, mademoiselle. An accord, stip- 
ulating that a husband shall not be a husband, is 
not worth the ink consumed in writing it out. That 
is, no doubt, very well known to some, at least, of 
the parties that have subscribed such a document.” 

‘Thank you, monsieur ; that is all I require to 
know.” 

Adrienne’s mind was made up from that mo- 
ment, nor did she feel the slightest irresolution as 
to the course she would follow, lead her whither- 
soever it might; toa shameful death, there could 
be little doubt, for the baffled Delpechs would, in 
their rage, be sure to persist in accusing her of 
criminal complicity in their dreadful crime; and 
circumstances would, it was useless to attempt con- 
cealing from herself, give color and coherence to all 
they said. For all that, she would, and she ex- 
ulted to think it was still possible to say she would 
now do her duty, leaving the result to God. 

Adrienne sat up late that night, busily occupied 
in writing ; slept soundly the first time for many 
days; and rising with the dawn, sent her packet 
of papers, Delpech’s letters included, to the Abbé 
Morlaix. The three ladies breakfasted as usual in 
Adrienne’s chamber; and Madame and Clarisse 
Beaudésert were both struck—shocked, almost, by 
the cheerfulness visible in the aspect of the sup- 
posed bride, on that, the hated, dreaded, marriage 
morning! Little, however, was said, and that lit- 
tle not relating to the matter pressing exclusively 
upon their minds, till a message was brought, an- 
nouncing that the Messieurs Delpech were arrived, 
and waiting in the grand salon, It had been ar- 
ranged, I should state, with the municipal author- 
ities, that, in consideration of Mademoiselle Beau- 
désert’s delicate state of health, the marriage for- 
malities should be gone through at the chateau. 

Madame Beaudésert and Clarisse, white, trem- 
bling in every limb with terror and horror, obeyed 
the implied summons; Adrienne promising to fol- 
low almost immediately. They found the two 
Delpechs, as stated, in the grand salon, both evi- 
dently in a state of great nervous excitement—the 
father more especially ; and a moment after their 
own entrance, the Abbé Morlaix, with Lisette and 
her husband, came in from a further door. No 
sooner did Jules Delpech perceive the last comers, 
than, surprised out of all self-control, he made for 
the door by which he had entered, with the appar- 
ent purpose of escaping from the place, but found, 
te his thereby greatly increased consternation, that 
it was locked on the outside! ‘* What can all this 
mean?” gleamed from his flurried eyes, and stood 
out in large drops upon his forehead, as he again, 
perforce, fronted the company, now increased by 
the silent entrance of Adrienne Beaudésert, who, 
pale, calm, lustrous as Parian marble, took a seat 
between her agitated mother and sister. It was 
difficult to interpret the expression of Lisette’s 
flushed features, but that of the abbé’s naturally 
stern countenance was unmistakably grave, earnest, 
solemn. 

‘What is the purport of all this dumb show ?” 
exclaimed the younger Delpech, assuming, with 
some success, a front of defiance. ‘‘ Where are 
the municipal officials? <A priest is not required 
at these espousals !” 

‘* There will be no espousals,” replied the abbé, 
‘*between you, Paul Delpech, and Adrienne Beau- 
désert, now or hereafter.” 

“Ha! Does, then, Mademoiselle Beaudésert 
dare—dare, I say, refuse to ratify her promise ?” 

“Yes; she dares refuse—does refuse to do so, at 
the peril, you know, of her life. I know all, and 
from her. 

This announcement elicited cries of terror and 
dismay from Madame and Clarisse Beaudésert ; 
Paul Delpech champed a bitter malediction, and 
his fear-mastered father again distractedly essayed 
to open the door, close to which he had remained 
standing. Adrienne alone was calm, unmoved; 
but as for Lisette, she was only kept from instant 
and violent interference by a forbidding gesture 
from the abbé and her husband’s eager remon- 
strance: ‘* Doucement—doucement, bonne femme ; 
thy turn will come presently, never fear!” 

“Tt appears,” resumed M. Morlaix, ‘‘from the 
papers I hold in my hand, that you, Jules and 
Paul Delpech, accuse Adrienne Beaudésert of hav- 
ing obtained of you a poisonous drug, named, for 
the occasion, poudre rosé, by which she destroyed 
the life of her aged relative, Madame de Vautpré. 
Is that so?” 

‘* First, Monsieur Abbé,” exclaimed Paul Del- 
pech, whose natural audacity was sustained by 
drink, early as it was, ‘tell us by what right or 
authority you presume to ask such insolent ques- 
tions ?” 

‘*T ask them in order to ascertain, before invok- 
ing justice, whether the horrible tale is or is not 
an invention.” 

** We shall say nothing,” hastily interposed Del- 
pech, Senior, forestalling his son’s reply. He fan- 
cied the abbé was desirous of hushing up the mat- 
ter after, if possibie, relieving Mademoiselle Beau- 
désert’s conscience of the burden that oppressed it. 
This thought gave him momentary courage. 

‘Are you aware that the punishment of the 
galleys awaits those who, for the sake of obtain- 
ing money or other advantages, invent and circu- 
late false accusations ?” 

“ Prove any accusation we have made to be false,” 
retorted Paul Delpech; ‘and let me assure you, 
Monsieur l’Abbé, that you are playing with the life 
of your fair protégée. We should not, in any case, 
go to the scaffold alone, take my word for it.” 

“That is not so certain,” replied the abbé, with 
unmoved sternness. ‘ Your wicked design may 
have miscarried ; in fact, it did miscarry—in proof 
whereof, I have to inform you that a post-mortem 
examination, performed, at my instance, within 





twenty-four hours of death, clearly established the 
fact that Madame de Vautpré died from natural 
causes only.” 

Acry, a shout, a scream of women echoed those 
blessed words: Adrienne was in a moment cling- 
ing to the reverend speaker’s knees ; Madame Beau- 
désert seemed inclined to cast herself into his arms ; 


- Lisette, in a state of intense inflammation, shook 


her little fists at the cowering Delpechs, prevented 
only from transforming her threats into deeds by 
Claude’s fast hold of her skirt, and iterated, ‘‘ Douce- 
ment —doucement, Lisette; it will be thy turn 
presently, never fear.” 

“Calm yourself, my child,” said the abbé, as 
soon as he could make himself heard, and raising 
Adrienne, ‘‘ and you, Madame Beaudésert ; the end 
of this matter is not yet.” 

Paul Delpech, stunned, overborne for a while, 
reassumed, by a violent effort, his previous effront- 
ery, and said, in a sneering tone: ‘‘Then, Mon- 
sieur, if your post-mortem examination was skill- 
fully conducted, the poudre rosé was but an inno- 
cent, harmless powder after all; have it so, if you 
will—and now, mon péere, you and I may as well 
leave this good company—for a time!” 

‘“* Not so fast, if you please; your intention may, 
I repeat, have been evil cnough—the poudre rosé 
you furnished, a poisonous drug: that is quite an- 
other question, upon which Madame Claude Simo- 
net here can throw some light.” 

“IIa! ha! cursed rascals!” shouted Claude; 
“now look to yourselves.” 

“* Tais-toi, Claude,” interrupted Lisette ; “ this is 
what I have to say. For certain reasons I had 
come to entertain strong suspicions of Messieurs 
Delpech ; and [ saitl to myself, after receiving, as 
I did, the packet of poudre rosé, nicely scaled up, 
from Paul Delpech: ‘ Lisette, my girl, thou hast 
persuaded thy unsuspecting young mistress to have 
secret dealings with two good-for-nothings—if there 
are any in France—it behooves thee, therefore, as 
an honest girl, to see no harm comes of it. Who 
knows what infernal drug this is which they palm 
off as poudre rosé? Not thou, Lisette; and there- 
fore, to avoid all chance of evil, keep the sealed 
packet carefully locked up, and when mademoiselle 
asks thee for the magical poudre rosé, give her in- 
stead—well, what think you?—some of her own 
red dentifrice.’ Ha! ha! Messieurs les Empoison- 
neurs, that disarranges your fine plans, does it? 
And look here, my friends!” added Lisette, foam- 
ing over with exultation—“ here is your precious 
packet, unopened, sealed up, just as you gave it 
me! and I hope, for your sakes, it will be found 
enough to poison a thousand horses !” 

The exclamativns that followed this speech must 
be Igft to the imagination, as well as Claude's ob- 
streperous curvetings and gesticulations. 

‘There is nothing in the packet,” said the elder 
Delpech, hoarsely, ‘nothing but bean-flour. Let 
us go!” 

‘*That fact must be first ascertained,” replied 
the abbé, ‘till which time you can not leave the 
chateau. And now, dear child, and you, my friends, 
let us retire, and return God thanks for this great 
deliverance.” 

The poudre rosé was nothing but colored bean- 
flour ; the Delpechs were, nevertheless, prosecuted 
for the conspiracy, and sentenced to severe punish- 
ments. Of the further domestic history of the dis- 
tinguished French family, resident in the south of 
France, of which the foregoing narrative supplies 
a hastily sketched episode, I know nothing except 
from the French journals, wherein I have read of 
two marriages, and, I think, five births, but not, 
as yet, one death, having occurred among the de- 
scendants of the Beaudéserts. 


WINTER NIGHT. 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 
Ir is a winter night, 
And the stilly earth is white 
With the blowing of the lilies of the snow! 
Once it was as red 
With the roses summer shed, 
But the roses fled with summer long ago! 





We sang a merry tune, 
In the jolly days of June, 
And we danced adown the garden in the light: 
Now February’s come, 
And our hearts are dark, and dumb, 
As we huddle o’er the embers here to-night! 


OUR SPECIAL PARIS CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 

The Excitement of Paris Life—Why Parisians won't 
believe in Life elsewhere—War Rumors—Sacrifice 
of Prinecss Clotilde to Prince Napoleon — Social 
Amusements—Perils of Paris Lif? to Young Amer- 
tcans—The Debut of !'rank ———How Mademii- 
selle Julie came by her Opera Box— Madame de 

L "s Daughters — The Ball at the Tuileries, 


etc., «te. 





Paris, January 15, 1859. 

Tue weeks come quickly round, but not so quick- 
ly as events of interest in this wonderful city, where 
every day seems to bring something of excitement, 
even to the most tranquil and humble existence. 
Rumors of war, discoveries of plots, threats of in- 
surrection—“ panic on ’Change because the Em- 
peror said this;” “rise in the funds because the 
King said that’—each hour brings its quota of 
hopes and fears, its stimulus to good or evil pas- 
sions, 

It is, no doubt, from this cause that those accus- 
tomed to live in Paris find it so difficult to take 
pleasure in any other abode. This is as remark- 
able in strangers as in the native born population, 
who, from the highest to the lowest, look upon all 
beyond its limits as a vast desert of ennui and dis- 
comfort. It isin vain to speak to one of these of 
life elsewhere as agreeable, or commodious, or lux- 
urious; they will not, perhaps, contradict you, but 
they will reply with an incredulous shrug of the 





shoulders, and a ‘‘ C’est possible 2” which is even 
more provoking. They are confirmed in these ideas 
by the eagerness with which Paris is sought, not 
only by the ‘‘ savage” Americans (that, perhaps 

they would not think so much of), nor even that 
Russian princes should, for its attractions, quit 
their frozen homes and imperfect civilization ; but 
there is Milor Anglais, with his fabulous wealth 

his palacesand his parks, his hunters and his hounds, 
and his hereditary right to share in the govern. 
ment of his country! The Parisian sees all these 
relinquished for an existence here comparatively 
less brilliant—often an apartment instead of a man- 
sion—a hired carriage, and three or four servants 

in place of a retinue; but, at least, they say “ Mi- 
lor” at Paris can always dine well, hear the best 
music, see the best acting, and learn the earliest 
intelligence of those political events which have so 
much value for all the great European family. 

The incident that I mentioned in my last letter. 
of the Emperor’s remark to the Austrian Embas- 
sador, has, as you will see, borne much fruit in 
newspaper articles without end, and in on dits of 
all sorts. The belief in inevitable war is every 
day gaining ground, and it is a painful one to those 
who had accustomed themselves to hope that the 
world had grown too wise for the recurrence of 
these terrible eventualities. God be withthe right! 
is all we can say—if there is any right in such ey- 
ident wrong as violence and bloodshed. 

To cement this alliance between France and Sar- 
dinia there is to be a marriage, and we may say, 
a victim, since the Princess Clotilde is only fifteen 
years of age, and her destined husband, Prince 
Napoleon (commonly called “ Plom-Plom”), is thir- 
ty years older, and of well-known profligate habits 
and tastes; and yet, such as he is, he has set out 
for Turin, to receive this young creature from the 
King, her father’s hand. One pities a highly-de- 
scended princess at a parvenu court, where there 
can be so little in unison with her early ideas, and 
where what she has been accustomed to regard as 
an advantage, and (perhaps the only one she pos- 
sesses over her adopted family) her hereditary right, 
is one that may not be put forward or considered. 

As usual, political agitation only seems to accel- 
erate the impulse for social amusement, and we 
are now in the full tide of carnival pleasures; and 
in the various circles of Paris they are dancing 
and feasting, and, alas! reveling in riot and wan- 
tonness. 

I have been led, of late particularly, to consider 
the world around me under this last-named aspect, 
for, a short time ago, a hearty and heartfelt letter, 
from an anxious mother, introduced to my ac- 
quaintance a young American gentleman, to whom 
I was entreated to serve as guide and Mentor in the 
paths and perplexities of this great Babel. I am 
always sorry to receive such a request, as I know 
the hopelessness of complying with it in the sense 
intended. All I can do is to endeavor, by present- 
ation into refined and agreeable society, to neutral- 
ize the manifold allurements which vice, in its most 
subtle spirit, here spreads in the path of the neo- 
phyte. It may be thought that an American youth 
who has passed through a collegiate course at 
home, or resided, for the same period of time, in 
any of our large cities, has little to learn of the 
secrets of vice or temptation; but it is not in this 
that lies the danger ; it is not in that initiation into 
wrong, which seems the portal by which all must 
enter into the world, but it is the habit of mind 
induced by seeing all around one, as in Paris, bent 
upon the pursuit of pleasure, without any appar- 
ent@ecollection of restraint from the precepts of 
morality and right. Itis this that makes the great 
evil of Paris to all; but to the young and pliant of 
principle it frequently becomes destruction. How 
often have I witnessed this in the years that I have 
lived here! And I beg here to warn parents against 
the infatuation of thus sending their sons from 
home, in the idea of their gaining the polish and 
enlightenment of foreign travel, or of pursuing 
studies for which there is, indeed, here every fa- 
cility. Alone is wanting ihe power of resistance to 
the claims of amusement, the fascinations of wick- 
edness, 

I went immediately to pay a visit, at his hotel, “* 
to my young friend, whom I shall call Frank—a 
name that suits his pleasant, handsome face better 
than his own. I found a tall, well-made, good- 
looking fellow of one-and-twenty, unexceptionable 
in manner and in accent (I mean English accent); 
and I knew that his liberal parents had allotted, 
for all his possible wants, a large and even exag- 
gerated allowance. I proposed establishing him 
at once in comfortable lodgings, where the con- 
cierge would wait upon him; and this was soon 
accomplished. We dined together, and had much 
conversation, which I endeavored, upon my part, 
to make as edifying and as full of warning as I 
thought judicious. The very next evening we 
went together to the Italian opera, and I pointed 

out to him all individuals of note and interest, and 
replied to his eager questions about every body and 
every thing, delighted to have a companion whose 
feelings seemed so fresh in their sense of enjoyment. 
Toward the end of the first act there glided gently 
into an open vacant box au premicr, Mademoiselle 
Julie, a well-known personage—not very young or 
very handsome, but a marvelously well got up 
Julie—sentimentally dressed all in white, and in 
her hand a choice and magnificent bouquet of hot- 
house flowers. An almost imperceptible raising 
of her eyelids toward the part of the house where 
we were seated, and the deep blush of pleasure 
which mantled in Frank’s handsome face at her 
entrance, would have been sufficient for an old ob- 
server like myself to have known that Frank had 
been the donor of opera-box and bouquet to Ma- 
demoiselle Julia, even without the confirmatory cir- 
cumstance of his avoidance of asking me, in her 
case alone, who was the pretty Jady so conspicuous 
alone in her opera-box? These, it may be, were 
slight indications, but sufficient to mortify me with 
the conviction that my young friend had already 
fallen into the hands of one of the most dangerous 
and ingenious Jezabels of Paris, and what could I 
do to prevent this ? 
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I have since introduced Frank into 
several houses who receive once or twice 
a week. The amiable Duchesse de 
R— gave me that permission; and 
there he made the acquaintance of Ma- 
dame de L—— and her daughters, of 
whom the eldest would be considered 
beautiful in any country. Fair, with 
lovely eyes and hair, and exquisite 
mouth and teeth, Mademoiselle de 
L—— only has the name and grace of 
a French girl—which she is, however, 
on her father’s side; but she has been 
brought up more @/’ Anglaise, and speaks 
that language perfectly. Though so 
charming and attractive she is one-and- 
twenty, and still Mademoiselle, which 
is accounted for by her being one of five 
children, and with little fortune, which 
alone leads to matrimonial seeking in 
France. 

To accompany Frank I went, too, to 
the ball last evening at the Tuileries. 
It was, as usual, very crowded, but an 
interesting and brilliant scene. The 
Empress was lovely, in a white tulle 
dress, of several skirts, simply decorated 
with bows of ribbon, in green, white, 
and red—which, I was told, were the 
colors of Sardinia, and worn in honor 
of the marriage. This marriage was the 
subject of discourse and discussion. But 
I have exhausted my allotted space, and 
must bid you adieu. 





THE BELL-RINGERS OF 
SEVILLE. 


Every one has, at some time or oth- 
er, witnessed the process of ringing large 
church-bells in our American cities. 
The work is generally done with the aid 
of long ropes depending from the bell or 
the tongue. In Seville, Spain, it seems 
the office of a bell-ringer is one of much 
more peril and adventure: The bell- 
ringer, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration, clings to the bell, and is 
swung by his rope quite out of the bel- 
fry into the air. If he lose his hold, he 
may say his prayers, and they must be 
short. The bravest bell-ringers are 
they who can hold on longest and swing 
the furthest from the tell. 


THS WEEKLY FARMER. 


FALL AND WINTER MANAGE- 
MENT OF HEAVY SOILS. 
Practice has shown the great value of ridging 
and back-furrowing heavy soils in the fall, to be 
acted on by the freezings and thawings of winter, 
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THE BELL-RINGERS OF SEVILLE. 


and the passage of air throughthem. While some 
know the value of this treatment there are many 
who pay [ttle attention to it. In the interior of 
the country it is quite usual, particularly in new 
places, for farmers to have a kitchen garden-patch 
near the dwelling-house, cut off from a field, per- 
haps by a mere landmark, not surrounded by a 
fence on all sides, which might possibly interfere 
with the use ef tools, how good soever for the pur- 
poses of cultivation, if drawn by horses or oxen. 
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| compact and retentive of manures. 


It is greatly desirable to ridge and back-furrow 
such soils if of a beavy character. On extensive 
farms there may be many places naturally adapted 
to the growing of vegetables, but distance may 
cause them to be inconvenient. Some soils are so 
light and blowy as to be injured by fall plowing; 
these are benefited by being rolled rather than 
plowed. The application of muck, well prepared 
by the salt and lime mizture, will make them more 
The carbona- 
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ceous matter of the muck is a great ab- 
sorbent of gases, and all soluble sub- 
stances liberated during decay. The 
growing of a clover crop and plowing 
it under is another mode of adding car- 
bonaceous matter to the soil, and the 
rationale of whose action was referred 
to in our article of last week on wheat. 
In this case time is an important ele- 
ment. It will, therefore, be seen that 
the source from which carbon is ob- 
tained, whether from lowlands or the 
atmosphere, to be profitable must vary 
with the facilities for getting muck at 
small cost, and the value of the land to 
the farmer for growing special crops. 
In general farming, if the labor to ob- 
tain the muck is large, and that clover 
as a crop is desirable, the latter will in 
most cases be best ; but the market gar- 
dener cultivating a smaller quantity of 
land, which from an active succession 
of crops (sold in cities at large prices) 
knows no rest, could not wait for a 
clover crop, because during the time 
necessary. for it to grow one or more 
crops of vegetables of perhaps twenty 
times more money value could be pro- 
duced. It would, therefore, be better 
for him to get carbonaceous matter in 
the form of muck, river deposits, woods’ 
mould, etc., and treat them with the salt 
and lime mixture, which has been used 
to so much advantage in high farming. 
The owners of light land will do well 
to consider these hints seriously. The 
writer speaks from practical knowledge, 
both as regards mechanical condition 
and fertility, consequent on the proper 
application of muck, and the plowing 
in of clover into soil not already con- 
taining enough of carlon. On clay 
farms the plowing in of long manures 
will loosen the soil and prevent it from 
compacting. Thus treated, the air can 
circulate more freely through it, the 
freezings and thawings of winter disin- 
tegrate the particles, the oxydizing in- 
fluence of the atmosphere liberates food, 
which assists the mechanical action of 
long manures in making it friable, add- 
ing to its available fertility, and causing 
it forever after to be more easily worked. 
There will be no loss from manures well 
plowed in, by their elements during de- 
cay passing into the atmosphere, because 
clay, like earbon, has the power of ab- 
sorbiny and retaining the results of decomposi- 
tion, sud of liberating them to plants only. This 
practice is especially applicable to clay farms not 
furnished with proper sheds to protect manures, 
whivh, by this system, are carted, spread on the 
soil, and plowed in, thus saving the labor of doing 
it in e+vly spring, when the preparation of land for 
other crops is pressing—always bearing in mind 
the *+«hanical advantages to the soil, impossibility 
of l's'»y wastage, washings by rains, and evapora- 
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tion. The carting of much manure in spring to 
great distances, as in the case of large farms, and 
stables inconveniently located, unless a farmer 
have plenty of teams in fine working order, will 
prevent him from advancing rapidly in sowing and 
planting. After-treatment, however good, will not 
compensate for the putting in of crops at a late date. 
They will not have time to grow. _ 

The foregoing facts must suggest to the reader 
the advantages to be derived from the ridge and 
back-furrow system named in the early part of our 
article. The manure spread broadcast over the 
surface of the soil will be forced to occupy the cen- 
tre of A shaped ridges, which, by its gradual de- 
cay, will cause a continuous alteration of figure in 
the mass of the ridge, permitting the freezings and 
thawings to disintegrate and alter the nature, as it 
is technically termed, of the clay. 

Any leaching from this manure will be received 
in the deep furrows alongside, and absorbed by 
the loose earth at the base of the ridges; all the 
conditions described will here be availed of, the 
continued change of figure admitting new quanti- 
ties of atmosphere to circulate through the cracked 
surfaces of the ridges; redundant quantities of 
moisture during heavy rains may pass through the 
furrow gutters without washing away the pent up 
manure. In early spring these ridges should be 
split by a two-way plow, and a simple cross-plow- 
ing will then insure a thorough admixture of the 
manure with the ameliorated soil; such an amel- 
ioration will often render a clay soil capable of be- 
ing used for such purposes as in its former condi- 
tion it could not have been applied to. A clay 
loam so treated, from its superior power to retain 
manures until used by plants, is more valuable 
than lighter soils; and if in the spring, before the 
splitting of the ridges, a Mapes’s subsoil lifting 
plow be passed through the interveniug furrows, 
so as to deeply disintegrate the soil, which can not 
be so well done under any other circumstances, its 
whole average depth will be materially increased. 
In some soils this may be done in the fall without 
disturbing the ridges, and when so done the leach- 
ing may be received in the subsoil cuts, and thus 
a permanent state of fertility to a greater depth be 
secured. 

Those who have made the mistake of summer 
plowing a clay soil when too wet, and thus injur- 
ing its full power of fertility for years by such 
error, will better understand the advantages to 
arise from ridging and back furrowing; for after 
such treatment, thoroughly performed, land will be 
ready earlier in spring and later in the fall for any 
manipulation it may require. 

Mulching is of great value in winter to many 
crops, and even on soils not producing any thing. 
Some farmers practice the sowing of oats with 
wheat; they are killed by the frost, and act as a 
mulch, or protection, to the young plants. In the 
kitchen and fruit garden mulching will protect 
plants which, in its absence, would with difficulty 
survive the winter. Pear-trees should not be so 
treated until they begin to drop their leaves, else 
the presence of the mulch before the tree goes into 
the normal state will cause it to take up large 
quantities of moisture which, if frozen between the 
wood and the bark, will produce winter-blight. 
The removal of the summer mulch late in Septem- 
ber will arrest growth, and the restoration of it on 
the appearance of winter will cause early growth 
in spring, and prevent the injuries of winter-blight. 





THE MORTARA STORY OUT- 
DONE. 


THE following story has been communicated to 
the London Morning Chronicle by a “ Protestant 
Traveler :” 

‘“*A young woman, a native of England, a lady’s 
maid, respectably connected, and having acquired 
a competent knowledge of the French and Italian 
languages, was seduced by a young Neapolitan 
nobleman, under peculiarly atrocious circumstan- 
ces. For some months the affair remained a se- 
cret. Eventually, to hide her disgrace, she was 
forced to leave her situation, and take up her 
abode in an obscure partof Naples. In process of 
time she was delivered of a strong and healthy 
child. Some of the people residing in the same 
house informed the police of the circumstance, and 
they went to the curé of the parish in which her 
habitation was situated, and told him that a for- 
eigner had been delivered of a child, and invited 
him to baptize it. The cnré sent his vicar, who 
quickly repaired to the woman’s residence, with 
all the usual attendants, and a rabble of women 
and children at his heels. The young woman po- 
litely declined his assistance, and said that, as she 
was a Protestant, she naturally wished her child 
to be baptized by a Protestant minister. The vicar 
teld her that could not be allowed, and that he 
came with special orders from his superior to make 
a Christian of the child. Seeing she would not 
yield, the vicar got angry and made use of hard 
and unbecoming expressions. On taking leave 
of her he intimated that she would soon have a 
visit from the curé and the police. Accordingly, 
the next day, the curé, accompanied by his vicar, 
visited the young woman, and persecuted her in 
like manner on the subject of the baptism of her 
child, when she indignantly expressed her abhor- 
rence of their oppressive behavior, and declared 
her steadfast determination not to have it made a 
Papist of. Again and again the curé demanded, 
with a sneering, yet inquiring glance, if she would 
consent to have her child made a Christian. Firm- 
ly and steadily, in a mild voice, but with a decision 
that could not be mistaken, the young woman re- 
plied, ‘No!’ The curé’s face became perfectly de- 
moniacal in its expression, as. he poured forth a 
torrent of abuse and invective against the obsti- 
nate heretic, as he was pleased to call her; and 
such was his ungovernable passion that he raised 
his hand as if to strike, a gesture which she re- 
garded with disdain, as she turned her head from 
hin. 








“ There was something unutterably horrible and 
cruel, unfeeling and unmanly, in this brutal out- 
rage on a poor suffering female so soon after her 
confinement. There she lay almost convulsed with 
distress, while the blood flushed painfully to the 
otherwise colorless cheek. The involuntary look 
of horror, fright, and aversion with which she re- 
garded these ferocious ecclesiastics did not escape 
the eye of the curé. He frowned fiercely, scolded, 
and stormed. Involuntarily she clasped her babe 
closer to her bosom, determined to defend it to the 
last. This persecution continued fiercer and fiercer 
every succeeding day; still the woman was in- 
flexible. At length the curé, in a quick, impera- 
tive tone, threatened to turn her out of the house, 
and throw her into prison, unless she delivered the 
child up to his care. The woman gave a sudden 
start—she seemed stimulated for a few moments to 
an unnatural strength—with quivering lips and 
dilated nostrils she drew herself up, and fixing a 
glance blazing with rage and scorn on the priest, 
reproached him for his vile and brutal conduct, 
informed him she did not fear a prison, and would 
never yield to his demands. With nervous anx- 
iety she resisted every attempt to take the child 
from her; and such was her state of suspense that 
even in sleep her arms encircled it with an unrelax- 
ing clasp, as if she could not even then be beguiled 
of her vigilant hold. These stormy visits were re- 
newed from day to day for several successive days, 
and with the like result. The perpetual state of 
excitement and worry, terror and alarm, and the 
injustice and cruelty to which she had been sub- 
jected, soon began to exhibit in an unmistakable 
manner their effects on this poor victim of ecclesi- 
astical tyranny. The poor, innocent, unoffending 
babe began to pine. The nutriment which nature 
had supplied became so changed that the infant 
rapidly sank from want of proper sustenance. 

‘With deep anguish of heart the poor woman 
saw her babe rapidly approaching its last hour. 
Her very heart bled within her for the poor suffer- 
ing thing that lay, like a crushed weed, at her side. 
A smothered sob or cry ever and anon escaped the 
poor prostrate creature, until her murmurs died 
away in silence. The ignorant and bigoted people 
by whom she was surrounded hurried to the curé, 
and gave information that the poor child was dy- 
ing. Associating himself with two other priests, 
one of them notorious throughout the parish for his 
utter vileness, debauchery, and cupidity, the curé 
again obtruded himself into the room of the sick 
woman, with the fixed determination of perform- 
ing the rite of baptism by force. Again the wo- 
man mildly remonstrated, and said she would send 
for a Protestant minister to perform the rite. But 
the priest told her that no Protestant minister 
could administer baptism in a private house, and 
even if he did, being a heretic, it would be of no 
avail. 

‘From angry words and threats the priests pro- 
ceeded to violence. With fiendish barbarity the 
curé seized the woman by the shoulder, and flung 
her with great force upon the bed. She still 
clutched her baby to her bosom with all her re- 
maining strength, and as they rudely tore it from 
her she gave it one wild embrace. ‘The real pres- 
ence of distress, the imploring human eye, the frail, 
trémbling human hand, the despairing appeal of 
helpless agony, had no power to move the pitiless 
hearts of these monsters. Confiding the dying in- 
fant to the arms of the sage femme, the curé turned 
every one out of the room, and, regardless of the 
frantic grief of the poor unhappy mother, locked 
the door and put the key in his pocket. Though 
exhausted by suffering, fatigue, and fear, the poor 
hapless mother, stung to madness and despair by 
the crushing agonies of her situation, and well-nigh 
overwhelmed by the avalanche of cruelty and 
wrong which had fallen upon her, sprang from the 
bed, and flung herself against the door, screaming 
*O my child! my child!’ None of the people at- 
tracted by this strange scene seemed in the least 
affected or showed any signs of sympathy or pity. 
On the contrary, she was called to endure the 
hisses, the scoffs, and the ribaldry of the besotted 
followers of the priests. 

‘Probably stung to remorse, and dreading con- 
sequences should the abduction of the child prove 
fatal to the mother in her present debilitated state, 
or perhaps some latent spark of humanity remain- 
ing within her heart, the sage femme hesitated, and 
then refused to convey the child from the house. 
Her remonstrances and entreaties eventually pre- 
vailed on the savage curé to open the door, in order 
to pacify the woman, whose frantic screams had 
attracted a crowd about the house. The victim 
of this brutal outrage was placed in a state of par- 
tial insensibility on the bed; she tried once or twice 
to speak, her lips moved, but there was no sound; 
and pointing upward with a look of earnest mean- 
ing, she fell back on her pillow, and covered her 
face. There she lay dropping slow tears, while 
the priests went through the ceremony of baptizing 
her child. Was not the lot of the poor creature 
bitter enough without the last mockery and in- 
sult? Well might she say in her anguish, ‘My 
soul is exceedingly filled with the scorning of 
them that are at ease, and with the contempt of 
the proud.’ 

“But the soul of the poor little babe was more 
than half loosed from its earthly bonds, and died 
ere the baptismal rite was concluded. And when 
the people came to take it away, she cast a wild 
look of anguish and utter despair on her murdered 
child. But no tears bedewed the mortal remains 
of her first born—the shock had passed too straight 
through the heart for cry or tear. Without at all 
consulting her, it was hurried away and buried ac- 
cording to the fashion of the Papal Church. All 
the noise and bustle incidental to the removal of 
the body struck dreamingly on her bewildered ear 
—and her poor, dumb-stricken heart had neither 
cry nor tear to show for its utter misery. 

“The morning after this tragical and scandalous 
scene the curé sent in his demand for payment, 
which, of course, the woman refused to satisfy; 
but, no way intimidated by her refusal, he sent 
again next morning and doubled his demand.” 





CHESS CHRONICLE. 


BY C. H. STANLEY. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. P. The report is true that Mr. Morphy has ex- 
pressed his intention to play twenty games, simultane- 
ously, blindfold; and, too, against that number of as 
strong men as Paris can produce. Such exploits are 
quite as incomprehensible to us, perhaps more so, as to 
the merest Chess tyro, Your suggested solutions, we 
think, will bear revision. **Geprea.” Always 
glad to hear from you. For this week you must excuse 
more specific attention. Very many correspondents and 
friends will be pleased to consider this reply as alike ap- 
plicable to themselves. The fact is, C. H. S. has been 
seriously indisposed; and, unhappily, as a double event, 
has been engaged in writing a book. Tue CuEss-PLay- 
ER's INSTRUCTOR; OR, GUIDE TO Beginners will be out 
in a few days, price 25 cents. It is emphatically a work 
Sor the miilion; but we doubtif they will all take it. 
“ Nzgmo,” and some score or so of others. Your attempt- 
ed solutions of Problem XIV. are all in error. We be- 
lieve the position, as given, to be perfectly correct; our 
friends, therefore, had better try again. ‘The above no- 
tice will not apply to J. R. J. (Baltimore), C. F., and 
“JED,” all of whom, if we mistake not, have hit the 
right nail on the head. To J. R. J. we would remark 
that his letters addressed as last will always meet atten- 
tion. S$. W. H. (Kingsville). In the event referred 
to the game is nil, and the proper course is to re-set the 
pieces. All such questions, by-the-way, as this and sev- 
eral others which we this week are called upon to answer, 
are fully provided for in the Laws of the Game as pub- 
lished in nearly every elementary work. . B 
(Nashville), and C. T. (Williamsburg). The King can 














“not move to a square commanded by an adverse piece, 


notwithstanding said piece be pinned by one of your own. 
——J. M. B. (Lambertville). You may have nine 
Queens on the board at the same time, if you can get*em. 
Dr. R. (Philadelphia). We fear that the Problems 
referred to have been mislaid. If not too much trouble 
to send duplicates they shall appear without fail. 
J.L. It isa fact that Mr. P. Morphy has offered to play 
a match with Herr Harrwitz at the odds of Pawn and 
move; which cartel, however, was not accepted. Herr 
Anderssen appears to consider that he (P. M.) could hold 
his own at such odds against any player living. Herr 
A. ought to know. Since the conclusion of their friendly 
match, Messrs, Anderssen and Morphy have played six 
more games, of which the former gentleman succeeded 
in winning but one. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





The following well-contested game is contributed by 
our clever correspondent *‘ Jacobus.” The notes are 
likewise his, and are decidedly to the point; but, at a 
glance, we do not see the mate in six moves. We dare 
say, however, that it is there, and, for the present, leave 
Mr. Jacobus to the tender mercies of our critical readers: 





(Sicilian Opening.) 

Brack (‘* Jaeobus™) Waite (Mr. B.) 
1. PtoK4 PtoQB4 
2. Q4 P takes P 
8. Q takes P (a) QKttoB3 
4. QtoQsq PtoK3 
5. KttoKB PtoQ4 
6. PtoKS PtoK Kt3 
7. KBtoQ3 B to K Kt2 
8 QtcK2 K Kt to K 2 
9. QKttoB3 Castles 
10. Castles + ed B2 
1l. Rto K sq ttoK B4 
12. QBtoK B4@®) QtwQkKts 
13. K B takes Kt oe 
14. Q Kt takes Q P P takes Kt (c) 
15. K B takes B QR takes B 
16. QR to Q Kt sq (@) Q takes QRP 
17. QR takes Q Kt P a hae 
18. Bto K Kt3 t to Q sq 
19. QRtoQKt8 Kt toK 3 
20. P to K R38 (f) QRto QBS 
21. QtoQ3 Kt toQB4 
22. Q takes Q P Kt takes R 
23. B P takes Kt Q takes P 
24. P to K 6 (9) R to Q Kt 5 (h) 
25. P takes P (ch) K R takes P @ 

And Black mates in six moves. 
Notes. 


(a) K Kt to B 8, followed by K B to Q B 4, would perbaps be more 
attacking. 

(5) Intending, if White played K Kt to Q 5, to exchange Kts, and 
move the Q to Q 2. 
@ (<) I should have preferred to take the B, and afterward move 

to K 3. 

(d) To avoid the raking of the B upon the advancement of the 

cp 


(ec) Worse than useless. Kt to Q sq was the move. 
(f) A very necessary move. 
(g) The winning move. If— 


24. KttoQ? QtoQKts 
25. Q takes R ©) takes Kt 
and White has the better game. 
(A) If— P takes P 
- 25. Q takes P (ch), followed by Kt to Q 2, winning the R. 

ye = 

‘ 5. KtoR 
26. Q takes Q 


R takes 
7. RtoK 8 R to Q Kt 3 (&) 
8. R takes R (ch) B takes R 
29. B to K 5 (ch), and mates next move. 
(4) 2%. RtoQkEt4 
28. B to Q 6, winning the R. 





THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


Tue other day a Yankee gave a beggar-woman a cou- 
ple of cents. ‘* Two cents!" exclaimed she; ‘take them 
back, Sir; I asked for charity; I can't do any thing with 
two cents." ‘* My dear Madam," said the polite donor, 
‘**T beg you'll keep the cents, and give them to some poor 
person.” 





Some of the horse-tamers accomplish wonders. One 
of them the other day said: 

** Why, I've taught my horse to eat at the bench, and 
eat boiled rice with a silver fork !" 

**Impossible!" said his friend; ‘*how could a horse 
eat rice with a silver fork?" 

* Well,” was the reply, ‘*I don't mean exactly a silver 
fork ; it was one of those plated ones—$4 a dozen,” 








Not long since a witness, Jones, was being cross-exam- 
ined before Judge H . of Mississippi. The witness 
was making some broad assertions, when the counsel on 
the opposite side asked him if he really believed what he 
said? He replied, ** Yes, Sir-ree, Bob!" Whereupon 
Judge said, ** Mr. Clerk, fine Mr. Jones five dollars for 
the ree, and five for the Bob.” 








A lady being asked the other day why she chose to lead 
a single life, replied, “ Simply because I am not able to 
support a husband." 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL, 


FRANKLIN Square, Saturday, Feb. 5, 1859, 

Tue week ending to-day has been chiefly marked by 
unusual activity in the foreign trade of the port, the im- 
port entries being quite as large as they used to be dur- 
ing the great expansion of 1857. We are not exporting 
as much, in consequence of the falling off in the demand 
for American Breadstuffs abroad; but the importation 
of foreign goods and merchandize is excessive, 

Money is decidedly dearer again. Six per cent. is now 
the standard minimum rate for the best paper and call 
loans, and many bankers expect to see the rates shortly 
advanced to seven. Exchange on England is firm at 109} 
@ t; at which rates species can be and is regularly ex- 
ported. 

The rise in the value of money has affected injurions- 
ly the new loan and other stock securities. The new 5's 
are selling at 102} @ #, and stocks generally are lower 
than they were last week. The most active contest of 
the week was in Pacific Mail, Commodore Vanderbilt 
having announced an opposition line. The friends of 
the stock argue that even with an opposition they will 
continue to make money enough to pay handsome divi- 
dends ; its enemies contend that the new opposition must 
be fatal to its success. 





WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 


New York, Saturday, Feb. 5, 1859. 

Tue Wholesale Produce Markets have been less active 
for the leading kinds of Breadstuffs, parties having dis- 
agreed about prices....Cotton has been depressed, and 
prices have favored buyers.... Provisions have been more 
sought after, at, however, irregular rates.... Rice has 
been in lively request, while Coffee, Teas, Sugars, and 
Molasses have been moderately dealtin....Hides, Leath- 
er, Naval Stores, Oils, Tobacco, Wool, Tallow, and Ashes, 
have been in good demand at buoyant rates....The de- 
mand continues quite brisk for desirable styles of Dry 
Goods of domestic and foreign production. Foreign 
Dress Goods, especially, are actively inquired for. 
Prices are generally firm, and some holders are asking 
rather higher rates for goods, the supplies of which have 
been very much reduced by heavy sales to early buyers. 
Well made, attractively-finished Domestic Cottons are 
of this class. The success of these has been very satis- 
factory, and very encouraging to manufacturers. The 
valne of the week's imports of Dry Goods has been 
$3,710,149 against $1,611,628 the same week last year. 
The imports since January 1 have been $14,286,756 
against $4,477,772 same time last year....The move- 
ments in other commodities have not been productive of 
any remarkable changes. We append a revised list ef 
the closing quotations for the leading articles: 
Unsound State Flour, per bbl........ $400 @ $465 
Superfine to extra State, per barrel... 520 @ 600 
Superfine to fancy Western, per barrel 520 @ 560 

0 


Extra Western, per barrel............ 58 8 75 
Fancy to extra Genesee, per barrel... 625 @ 800 
Extra Canadian, per barrel........... 635 @ 720 


Mixed to Extra Southern, per barrel.. 575 @ 850 
Fine to Superfine Rye Flour, per bbL. 350 @ 425 
Corn Meal, per barrel. ........+++0+ 425 








White Wheat, per bushel... 175 
Red Wheat, per bushel . 140 
Mixed Western Corn, per bushel ..... 8T @ Ss 
Rye, per bushel ........... 75 @ 85 
Barley, per bushel ecee 74 @ 100 
Western Oats, per bushel............ 61 @ 64 
State Oats, per bushel............se0. 56 @ 59 
Jersey and Penn. Oats, per bushel.... 50 @ 55 
Southern Oats, per bushel............ 48 @ 53 
Cotton, middlings, per pound....... ee 113 @ 124 
Mess Pork, per barrel............... - 1800 @ 18 62 
Prime Pork, per barrel......... geese 1350 @ 13 62} 


Country Mess Beef, per barrel..>..... 800 @ 925 
Cut Meats, per pound............. 













Lard, per pound...... eecececcccescs 
State Butter, per pound......... eocce 146 @ 26 
Western Butter, per pound........... 12 @ 19 
Cheese, per pound. .......sssseeeeees 81 @ 11 
Rice, per 100 pounds. . -- 8285 @ 42% 
io Co per pound. . 10 @ 12 
Cuba Sugar, per pound ... ° 6 @ 7t 
Cuba Molasses, per gallon............ 20 @ 27 
New Orleans Sugar, per pound ....... 6 @ 8+ 
New Orleans Mo per gallon .... 0 @ 42 
Hyson Teas, per pound.............. 6% @ 55 
ee. Rag gen pe a 2% @ 55 
Domestic Whisky, per gallon ........ 283 @ 29 
Hops, new, per pound,......... ° ° 10 @ 18 
Hops, per pound, 1857...... eee . 2@ 6 
Hay, per 100 pounds.... ° - 72 @ 95 
Tallow, per pound.............. lie 11} 
Crude Turpentine, per 280 pounds ... 870 @ 375 
Spirits Turpentine, per gallon ....... 494 @ 50 
Tar, Par RAGE ccccccccccccceseeccces 225 @ 275 
Common Rosin, per 310 pounds ...... 175 @ 180 
Linseed Oil, per gallon.............. 70 @ 7 
Kentucky Tobacco, per pound ....... 6 @ 14 
Seed .  _ eons @ 25] 
American Fleece Wool, per pound.... 86 @ 5 
“ WEE WOE oeccsanscveses 32 @ 45 


Freights continued very quiet, and quotations were 
unsettled. The total number of vessels of all classes in 
port is 555. 


Stocks of several Articles in New York about Feb. 1. 
1858. 
















1859. 
Ashes, barrels .......... eccceons EE 1,827 
Coffee, packages............2++. 91,979 76,515 
Cettee, BALES oc ccccccccccccees -» 10,020 66,586 
Dyewoods, tons ..........es0+0 . 4,049 8.641 
Hemp, bales... 20,460 24,315 
Hemp, tons, . -- 550 345 
Hides, number ...... + ee0e2384,683 101,417 
Leather, Sole, sides ............ 340,950 66,500 
Molasses, hogsheads........ soe Ge 2,805 
Molasses, tierces and barrels .... 1,811 1,038 
Pork, barrels ....cccccccecssesss 9,992 77,283 
Beef, tierces and barrels......... 27,723 66,911 
Rice, tierces ...... 6,534 3,219 
Rice, bags.......s...+. 02 ee 
Sugars, hogsheads .............+ 7,962 8,450 
Sugars, boxes. -. 4,760 8,691 
Sugars, bags.............. oo 8,840 
Tobacco, Crude, hogsheads ..... 8,967 8,590 
Tobacco, Crude, bales........... 7,480 10,871 
Crude Turpentine, barrels....... -—— 6,000 
Spirits Turpentine, barrels ...... — 6,700 


The Live Stock Markets last Wednesday were gener- 
ally better supplied. Beeves were in fair demand at a 
slight improvement in prices. . . . Milch Cows were in lim- 
ited request. ... Veal Calves were pretty freely purchased 
at firm rates. ...Sheep and Lambs attracted more atten- 
tion, and were a shade dearer. .. .Swine were in good de- 
mand and closed higher. ...The reported receipts of Live 
Stock during each of the last two weeks compare as fol- 


lows: 
Week ending Week ending 
Jan. 26. Feb. 2. 


Beeves.....+- coccccccecccce 2,840 2,958 
Milch Cows ...+.se0--++008 ° 175 191 
Veal Calves ......ssecseee os 883 441 
Sheep and Lambs......... -» S57 6,490 


Riitkiiinemeanss: Ga Ge 
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The range of prices according to the actual sales of 
Live Stock at the leading City Markets last Wednesday 
was as follows: 

Poor to Premium Beeves, per pound..$ 7 @ $ 11} 
Common to ex. Milch Cows, per head. 2500 @ 6500 





Veal Calves, per pound ..........+00+ 5 @ 8 
Sheep and Lambs, per head.......... 250 @ 750 
“ “ per pound ........ 4@ 7 
Live Swine, per pound.........-..-. ° 4a@ 6i 
Dressed “* WY CSedinewsioonwaeie it @ 8} 
Roasting Pigs, each.......-..-+++++++ 100 @ 200 


The Country Produce Markets were generally well 
supplied with Vegetables and Poultry. Game was less 
freely offered. Cheese was in brisk request. Eggs at- 
tracted more attention. 

WHOLESALE PRICES OBTAINED BY Pgopucers aT Wasu- 
INGTON MARKET. 















Apples, new, per barrel...........+++ 

Chestnuts, per bushel........ a 

Hickory Nuts, per bushel .. 

Potatoes, per barrel .........+++.e00- 

Potatoes, sweet, per barrel..........- 

Onions, per barrel ......+0.+ee-eee0 

Turnips, per barrel.........-++.+++++ 

Beets, per barrel .......+-seeeeeeeees 

Carrots, per barrel.... oe 

Cabbage, per 100....... cee 

Cranberries, per barrel ...........+++ 

Celery, table, per dozen bunches..... 7% @ 100 

Celery, Soup, per dozen bunches..... 15 @ 20 

Garlic, per 100 bunches............-- 500 @ 600 

Parsley, per 100 bunches...........+- 12 @ 200 

Eggs, N. Y. and N. J., per dozen .... 24:@ 21 

Eggs, Western, limed, per dozen..... 123@ 15 

Chickens, per pail. .....-e.-eeeceeeee 40 @ 624 

Fowls, per pound. .......00.+eeeeeee8 7@ 10 

Fowls, per pair.........seeeeeceeeees 0 @ 7 

Geese, per pound.........2..eeeeeeee 7@ 11 

Turkeys, per pound........e..eeeeee 7@ 12 

Wild Turkeys, each ........+.s0e+00s 200 @ 300 

Ducks, per pound, .........++.eee0e08 ll @ 15 
si Diack, per pair .........+se0ee 50 @ 62 
si widgeon, per pair.........+++ 50 @ 62 
“ wood, per pair .......+.--+++. 50 @ = 

Pigeons, per dozen .......++++eeeeee 150 @ 175 

Woodcock, per dozen. ........+++++++ 3 00 @ 350 

Partridge, per pair..........seeeeees iS @ ST 

Prarie Hens, per pair.......+...+0++ mb @ 100 

Plover, per dozen.........seeeeeeee% 175 @ 200 

Rabbits, per pair .. 2 @ 8T 

Squirrels, each...........+++++ es 3 @ 5 «l 

Venison, per pound 6 @ 10 

Bear's Meat, per pound ...........+.- 10 @ l4 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





COUGHS.—The great and sudden changes 
of our climate are fruitful sources of Pulmonary and 
Bronchial affections. Experience having proved that 
simple remedies often act speedily and certainly when 
taken in the early stage of disease, recourse should 
at once be had to ** Brown's Bronchial Troches,” or Loz- 
enges, let the Cough or Irritation of the Throat be ever 
so slight, as by this precaution a more serious attack may 
be effectually warded off. Sold by all Druggists. 


F. Y. 8. 


ALLOU’S FRENCH YOKE SHIRTS, New 

Style, made to order from measure, and warranted 

to fit at less than usual prices. Also, the finest stock of 

Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods in the city, now selling 

at greatly reduced rates, te close out our Winter Stock. 
At BALLOU'S Shirt Emporium, 409 Broadway. 








LIGHTE, NEWTON & BRADBURY’S 
PIANO FORTEs, 
281 and 283 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
HENRY H. HOOPER, Jz., Agent. 





Ga= & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 
New Styles, Price from $50 to $100. 
These Machines are admitted to be the best in use for 
Family Sewing. 

@ffices of Exhibition and Sale:—495 Broadway, New 
York. 18 Summer Street, Boston. 730 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 137 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 53 
West Fourth Street, Cinciunati. And in all the Princi- 
pal Cities and Villages in the United States. 





EADING FOR THE MILLION! — We 
will send for a whole year, to any person who for- 
wards us $3, Ballou's Pictorial, an elegant first-class 
illustrated weekly, and Ballou’s Dollar Monthly, choicely 
ornamented with engravings, and one hundred pages of 
original reading in each number! This offer has never 

been equaled in the world! Address 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 
No. 22 Winter Street. 





TO PIANO PLAYERS. 


Howe’s Drawing-Room Dances, 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR SOCIAL 
EVENING PARTIES—contains the Lancers, Cal- 
edonian, Star, Punch and Judy, Sociable, Military 
Waltz, Polka, Schottische, Mazourka, and Twenty oth- 
er Sets of Quadrilles, and over One Hundred Fashionable 
Fancy Dances and Contra Dances, arranged for the Pi- 
ano Forte; with the Figures, Calls, and Changes as 
Danced at Newport, Saratoga, Niagara, Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia. 100 pages, fine paper (music 
size), neatly bound. Mailed, post-paid, to any part of 
the United States or the Provinces, on receipt of $1. 
PUBLISHED BY 


HUBBARD W. SWETT, 
128 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


SFaine RIBBONS now Opening every day. 
SPRING FLOWERS just received trom Paris, 
JUST RECEIVED, an invoice of Linen Handkerchiefs. 
JUST RECEIVED, an invoice of New Lace Goods. 
JUST RECEIVED, an invoice of Hosiery and Gloves. 
= ” Sppasia Spring Styles Housekeeping Dry 
oods. 

LADIES’ CORSETS, 6s., 7s., and 10s., Good Styles. 
LADIES’ KID GLOVES, 63c., all colors and sizes. 
ALI. KINDS EMBROIDERIES, very cheap, to close. 
OUR GREAT SALE is still on the 

INCREASE. Ladies please call. We sell good Goods, 
Corner 14th Street and 6th Av. R. H. MACY, 


SNe ER’S SEWING MACHINES. 





Every mechanic who begins the year by purchasing 
one of SINGER'S sewing machines will be $1000 better 
eff when the year ends, 








L M. SINGER & CO., 458 Broadway. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
327 to 335 Pearl Street (Franklin Square), 
Have just Published : 
LA PLATA: 


THE ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION, 
AND 
PARAGUAY. 

Being a Narrative of the Exploration of the River La 
Plata and Adjacent Countries, during the Years 
1853, "54, "55, and ‘56, under the orders of 

the United States Government. . 
By THOMAS J. PAGE, U.S.N., 
Commander of the Expedition. 
WITH MAP AND NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
8vo, Muslin, $3 00. 

This Volume contains the Official Narrative of one of 
the most important Expeditions ever sent out by our 
Government. The vast region drained by the River La 
Plata and its tributaries was closed to commerce and nav- 
igation by the rigid Colonial Laws of Spain, the civil 
wars which followed the Independence, and the subse- 
quent selfish policy of Rosas, the tyrant of Buenos Ayres, 
After the defeat and flight of Kosas, one of the first Acts 
of Urquiza, the able and enlightened Director of the Ar- 
gentine Confederation, was the decree of August 28, 1852, 
declaring the waters of the Confederation free to the 
flags of all nations. Our Government was the first to 
avail itself of this decree. Early in 1853 the steamer 
Water Witch was placed under the command of Lieuten- 
ant PaGs, with instructions to explore the Rivers of La 
Plata, and report upon their navigability and adaptation 
to commerce, Lieutenant Page executed his commis- 
sion with rare fidelity and intelligence, and has embod- 
ied the results in this volume. The explorations de- 
scribed in the Narrative embrace an extent of 3600 miles 
of river navigation, and 4400 miles of journey by land in 
Paraguay and the Argentine Confederation. The River 
Paraguay alone was found to be navigable, at low water, 
by a steamer drawing nine feet, for more than 2000 miles 
from the ocean. The basin of La Plata is almost equal 
in extent to that of the Mississippi, and not inferior in 
salubrity of climate and fertility of soil, while the head 
waters of its rivers penetrate the richest mineral prov- 
inces of Brazil and Bolivia. The products of this region 
must find their outlet through the River La Plata. The 
population numbers scarcely one person to a square mile, 
but great inducements to emigration are now offered by 
the Argentine Confederation. The commerce of the 
country, already considerable, is capable of immediate 
and almost indefinite increase. 

Lieutenant Pacr's Narrative contains ample informa- 
tion respecting the soil, climate, and productions of the 
country, and the manners, habits, and customs of the 
people. An interesting and valuable account of the Jes- 
uit Missions in La Plata is appended to the Narrative. 
The Illustrations comprise the accurate Map of the 
Couftry prepared by the orders of our Government, Por- 
traits of Urquiza, Lopez, Francia, and Loyola, and nu- 
merous Engravings of Scenery, Character, aud Incident. 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 
A SCOTTISH STORY. 
By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland,” ‘‘ The Days of 
My Life,” &c. 
12mo, Muslin, $1 00. ° 

Happily the Author of ** Margaret Maitland” is again 
upon her old ground in The Laird of Norlaw. Scottish 
character and Scottish manners are the topics of her 
theme, with a racy blending of Scottish feeling in its old 
and its modern forms.—London Spectator. 

The author is one of the most truthful delineators of 
domestic life. The first perusal of her books insures a 
second, and often a third reading, and, like the novels 
of Sir Walter Scott, the more frequently they are revert- 
ed to, the greater the pleasure. We have very little 
doubt that the same marks of permanent favor which 
yet abide by the tales of Miss Edgeworth and Miss Au- 
sten, and the novels of Scott and Bulwer, are in store for 
this gifted lady's agreeable works of fiction.—Mcssenger. 








TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES IN NORTH AND 
CENTRAL AFRICA. Being a Journal of an Expedi- 
tion undertaken under the Auspices of H.B.M's Gov- 
ernment, in the Years 1849-1855. By Henry Barrn, 
Ph.D., D.C.L. With a Map and Numerous elegant 
Illustrations. Complete in 6 vols. Svo, Muslin, $7 50; 
Half Caif, $10 50. 


SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. A Novel. By Hotue 
Leg, Author of ** Kathie Brande.” 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 





THE LAND AND THE BOOK; or, Biblical I)lustra- 
tions drawn from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes 
and the Scenery of the Holy Land. By W. M. Tuom- 
son, D.D., Twenty-five Years a Missionary of the 
A.B.C.F.M. in Syria and Palestine. With two elabo- 
rate Maps of Palestine, an accurate Plan of Jerusalem, 
and several Hundred E vings, representing the 
Seenery, Topography, and Productions of the Holy 
Land, and the Costumes, Manners, and Habits of the 
People. Two elegant Large 12me Volumes, Muslin, 
$3 50; Half Calf, $5 20. 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? By Pistsrrartvs 
Caxton. A Novel. By Sir E. Butwer Lrrron, Bart., 
Author of ** My Novel,” ** The Caxtons,” * Pelham,” 
&c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Muslin, $1 00. 





HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, called 
Frederick the Great. By THomas CaRLy_e, Author 
of “ History of the French Revolution,” ** Cromwell's 
Letters and Speeches," ** Sartor Resartus,"’ &c. 4 vols. 
12mo, Muslin, $1 25 each. (Vols. J. and II., with Por- 
vaits and Maps, now ready.) 


SELF-MADE MEN. By Cuas. C. B. Szymovun. 
Portraits. 12mo, Muslin, $1 25. - 


Many 


*,* Hagres & Broruers will send either of the above 
Works by Mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the Money. 


SNGER's SEWING MACHINES. 





In point of beauty, durability, perfection of work, and 
capacity to perform every variety of sewing, no other 
sewing machines can compare with SINGER'S. New 
and improved machines at greatly reduced prices. 

I. M. SINGER & CO., 
458 Broadway. 


ELPHO’S PATENT ELASTIC ANGLE- 

SEY LEG AND HAND—Combines new and val- 

uable improvements to all who require them. Call or 
address WM. SELPHO, 516 Broadway, N. Y. 


XPERIENCED AGENTS WANTED IN 
all parts of the country to obtain Subscribers for 
“LOSSING’S PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE 
REVOLUTION," in Two Volumes Royal Octavo, con- 
taining upward of 1500 pages, and 1100 beautiful illustra- 
tions. This work will be sold exclusively by Agents, to 
each of whom a special District will be given. Rare in- 
ducements offered. Applicants should name the Coun- 
ties they would prefer. For full particulars address 
GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 








Wasurnerton, N. H, 

M® 8S. A. ALLEN, 

No. 355 Broome Street, N.Y. 

Please inform Mrs. where your preparations 

can be purchased in Boston. You may say in my name 

that I know your Hair Restorer to be all it purports to 
be, 





REY. J. F, GRISWOLD, 





HIRD VOLUME. — MARIE LOUISE 
HANKIN’S and FANNIE LUCELE'S 


RARY GAZETTE. 

LARGEST and HANDSOMELT MAGAZINE for 1859. 

Best Writers, Fashions, Engravings, and _ Patterns. 
24 Colored Steel Plates and 24 Sheets of Music (each a 
foot square) during the year. Tinted covers and fine 
paper. Sunsoriprion $2—andg book or jewelry, worth 
$1, given beside the Magazine. Ciwbs get books or jew- 
elry extra to the full amount of the money they send. 
Inclose 4 three cent stamps for Catalogues to select from, 
and specimen copy to examine. Agents paid well every 
where. Address 

MARIE LOUISE HANKINS & CO., 

Office of ** Daily Museum,”’ Appleton Buildings, N, Y. 

THE EX-GOVERNOR'S WILL, a Great Original 
Novel, by Magrz Lovisz Hankins, commences with 
the Volume. 





CHARLES B. NORTON, 

AGENT FOR LIBRARIES, NEW YORK, 
Would respectfully offer his services to supply entire and 
complete Libraries of from 100 to 10,000 Volumes. With 
a long experience in the business, he can refer to the Li- 
brarians of the principal Public and College Libraries in 
the United States. Orders for importing from Europe 
attended to on the best terms. Purehases made at Auc- 
tion, and Catalogues mailed to all parts of the country. 
Parties having Libraries to dispose of would do well to 
confer with the Subscriber. 

CHARLES B. NORTON, 
AGENT FOR LIBRARIFS, 
New York. 


Gy ucERs SEWING MACHINES, 








For all manufacturing purposes have a great reputa- 
tion honestly earned. All the products of these ma- 
chines are in active demand at extra prices. 

I. M. SINGER & CO., 458 Broadway. 


HE HOUSE: A POCKET MANUAL 
or Rurat Arcuirecture; or, How to Build 
Dwellings, Barns, Stables, etc. Embracing a Sketch of 
the History of Architecture; Essentials of a Dwelling; 
Building Materials; Choice of a Situation; Styles of 
Architecture; Cottages in the Various Styles; the New 
England Cottage; Prairie Cottages; Southern Houses; 
Out-Houses; Ornamental Fences, Gates, Arbors, Trel- 
lises, etc. Handsomely Illustrated with Plans, Eleva- 
tions, and Perspective Views. Price, post-paid, in paper, 
30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 

Every man who wishes to build a cheap and at the 
same time a handsome, comfortable, and convenient 
home for himself and family, should consult this popular 
and practical manual. 

Address FOWLER & WELLS, 
80S Broadway, N. Y. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 
PRICES*GREATLY REDUCED. 
Office 505 Broadway, New York. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 








BULWER'S NOVEL—COMPL ETE. 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
By Pisistratus Caxton. 
A Novel. 


By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart, 
Author of 
“ My Novel,” ** The Caxtons," “‘ Pelham,” &c., &c. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Muslin, $1 00, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 
Square, New York. 


*,* Hanper & Brornens will send the above Work by 
Mail, postage paid, to any part of the United States, on 


From INATTENTION, CARELESSNESS, and sometimes La- 
zinzss. If you commence and use Tuurston's lvory 
Peart Powperr before actual decay, you will always 
have Sound White Teeth, Sweet Breath, Ruby Lips, and 
Healthy Gums. Those wko are blessed with good teeth 
should take the Hint. Seld at25 and 50 cents by Drug- 
gists. 


RECENT EVENT HAS SHOWN THE 

danger of local applications for the purposes of 
stopping evacuations which have become, as it were, a 
second nature. Who is there not but has seen the most 
fatal consequences from the sudden healing of an ulcer 
or the stopping of an issue, where these avenues of im- 
purities have been long open? And when the lungs have 
become in the habit of throwing off viscid phlegm for 
some months or years, it is equally dangerous, by the 
use of astringent remedies, to suddenly stop this action, 
unless the bowels are kept open daily until the system 
becomes used to the change. This course would prevent 
the settling of the humors upon other parts, in the form 
of tumors or boils. Though local astringent applications 
are not without danger at any time, yet let me say that 
if BRANDRETH 6 PILLS 
were used during the time and some time after the appli- 
cation had ceased, there would seldom be any accident 
occur in consequence thereof. 

I believe that, with reference to the case in question, 
previous to the last application, the tamor had made con- 
siderable progress. It was this which occasioned the pe- 
culiar sensitiveness in the part—THE PROBANG Was IN- 
NOCENT. Strange that this case, which has alarmed so 
many, should nearly have made a convertof me! Bran- 
dreth's Pills would have reached the evil by and through 
the circulation, and the accident would have been pre- 
vented. Are Abernethy's maxims entirely lost sight of? 
He says that local affections can only be radically cured 
by and through the organs of the stomach and bowels; 
and let me say, 

KEMEMBER :—We can not be sick, we can have no pain, 
but when some natural outlet for the blood'’s impurities 
is closed or inactive. ° 

BRANDRETH'S PILLS open these natural outlets, or 
make them active, by which impurities are removed, and 
disease eradicated. Though innocent as bread, they are 
more searching than calomel, and while sickness is pres- 
ent may be used daily; because they do not take any of 
the essential parts from the blood, but purify it, and re- 
store, in a measure, its vitalizing qualities. 

They require no change in diet, or care against cold 
or otherwise. 

Fevers, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Influenza, Colds, 
Coughs, General Debility, Premature Decay, and espe- 
cially sudden attacks of Severe Sickness, often resulting 
fatally —the consequence of the great variability of our 
climate, coupled or not with marsh effluvia or specific 
contagion—these, two or three doses of four or five Bran- 
dreth’s Pills cure, save a long fit of sickness, and often 
life. 

When serious pain afflicts us, we should at once take 
a good dose of Pills. B. BRANDRETH, M.D. 

Principal Office, 294 Canal Street, Sold also at 206 
Bowery and 241 Hudson Street, 





“ 50 — SINGER'S FAMILY SEWING 
* MACHINES, 
PRICE ONLY FIFTY DOLLARS. 
For good work and good looks this machine is une- 
qualed. 
I. M. SINGER & CO., 458 Broadway. 
SOLD ONLY BY CANVASSING AGENTS. 


COOPER’S NOVELS. 








ELEGANTLY VIGNETTES 
ILLUSTRATED ON STEEL 
EDITION. AND WOOD. 





~ 


From Drawings by F. 0. C. DARLEY. 
A Volume Published Monthly, containing a Novel 
complete. Price $1 50. 

Mailed free of postage, on receipt of price. 

S#" Acents WANTED IN EVERY CITY. 


W. A. TOWNSEND & Co., Publishers, 
377 Broadway, N. Y. 


Agents wanted. SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Me, 

‘ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA— 

The original and genuine article!!! As a Spring 

and Fall purifier of the blood, and general tonic for the 
system it stands unrivaled. 

Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 

100 Fulton Street, New York. 





MERICAN GUANO.—To Farmers and 

Dealers in Guano.—This Guano, from Jarvis Island, 
in the Pacifie Ocean, containing 8@.per cent. of Phos- 
phates amd Sulphates of Lime, and the most valuable 
fertilizer known, is offered for sale in large or small 
quantities at about two-thirds the price of Peruvian. 
For full information and particulars, 

Address ©. 8. MARSHALL, 

President of the American Guano Company, 
66 WiLLIAM Street, New Yor«. 


MPLOYMENT.—$50 a Month. —A resi- 

dent AGENT is wanted in every Town and County 

in the United States, to engage in a respectable and easy 

business, by which the above profits may be certainly 

realized. Address Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN, No. 21 
Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 








Pues THE BLOOD. 


“B. F. Williams's Compound Syrup of Sarsaparilla 
and Jodide of Potassium" is a popular remedy for Scrof 
ula, Tetter, Ringworm, Blotches on the Face, Inflamma- 
tion of the Kidneys, Leucorrboea, anJ like afflictions— 
cures Kheumatism. I-have now the control of this prep- 
aration, and putting it up in handsome style. Physi- 
cians prescribe it because they are shown the recipe. 

NaTOHEZ, Miss. WM. H. FOX 








SERIES OF FACTS —GAYETTY’S 

Medicated Paper.—The only depot of the Proprie- 
tor of this paper, Mr. J. C. Gayetty, is at 41 Ann Street, 
Imitations of a most pernicious character have been put 
forth, but have failed of their purpose. Look in each 
sheet for Gayetty's name in water-mark, and upon each 
label for his autograph. Gayetty's medicated paper is 
for sale by Hegeman & Co., and ali other respectable 
druggists, by Mrs. Hayes, Brooklyn, and by Callender & 
Co., periodical and news agents, Philadelphia. 





Every Number of Harper's Magazine contains 
from 20 to 50 pages—and from one third to one balf 
more reading—thau any other in the country. 


HARPER’S | 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


The Publishers believe that the Seventeea Volumes of 
HABPER'S MaGaZLNE& now issued contain a larger amount 
of valuable and attractive reading than will be found in 
any other periodical of the day. 

At no period since the commencement of the Magazine 
have its literary and artistic resources been more ample 
and varied; and the Publishers refer to the contents of 
the Periodical for the past as the best guarantee for its 
future claims upon the patronage of the rican public. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year 
Two Copies for One Year. , ° - 500 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 2 00 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Txx Sus- 
SORIBERS. 

Harper's Weexvy and Harper's Magaztng, togeth- 
er, ove year, $4 00. 

The Postage upon “ Hanrer’s Magazine’ must be 
paid at the Office where it is received. The Postage is 
Thirty-six Cents a year. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Five Cents a Nowege; $2 50 «4 Yuan 


(From the N. Y. Evening Post, Jan. 18, 1859.) 

Harper's Weexiy.—The fifty-two numbers of this at- 
tractive and entertaining publication, issued during the 
last year, have been gathered into a single volume, aml 
now that we see them together, we are surprised at the 
variety, the sprightliness, aud the value of the contenta. 
There is a complete history of nearly all the public events 
of the year—there are ample dissertations on the leading 
topics—there are the graceful triflings (not alwaye trivial, 
however, but profoundly instructive) of the Lounger— 
there are the tales and stories of Bulwer, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, &c.—there are the records of jokes, new and old— 
and, above all, there are those striking wood-cut repre- 
sentations of contemporary wen and things, of follies and 
fashions, and of customs and countries — all contained 
within a single volume, and to be had for a song. It is 
a grand picture-book of the human life of the nineteenth 
century, in all its phases, and in nearly all nations, Ev- 
ery class of readers, moreover, may be interested by it— 
the old and thoughtful, the young and gay; the man of 
business, the child and the woman. 








TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . . . $100 
One Copy for One Year. oc ee 8 
One Copy for Two Years . .... . 400 
Five Copies for One Year . ° 9 00 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . . . . 2000 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year 4 00 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of TweLvs 
or TWENTY-FIVE SUBSORIBERS. 

TEnms ror ApvERTISING.— Fifty Cente a Line. 

A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for three Months or more. 

*," Persons living in the City of New York waning 
“ Harper's Weekly” left at their houses, will please sen 
their names and residences, with the subscription mon- 
ey, to the Office of Publication. 

HAPRER & BROTHERS, Puscisuzes, 
Franklin Square, New York, 
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waited Dinner for me.” 


Mrs. Jones. “Oh! dear me, no! We dined two hours ago. 
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AT THE CENTRAL PARK. 


THE AGGRAVATION OF MISERY. 
SMALL PLeBErAN to Swit, who is laboring under dificultics on his Skates. ‘1 say, Mister! 
tighten me up one hole, will yer? There’s a good feller!” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO THE CONSUMPTIVE. 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 





A cure for Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, General Debility, and all Scrofulous Humors, 
The proprietor has succeeded in combining the Oil 
and Lime so perfectly that the taste of the Oil, which is 
80 nauseous to persons generally, is entirely overcome, 
and it can be taken by the most delicate females with 
pleasure. And as regards the benefit of this article over 
the clear Oil, the following case by Professor Stone is 
sufficient to convince the most sceptical. The young 
lady was twenty-four years of age: 

“Her case was one of unmixed phthisis, which had 
been expected to terminute fatally in the course of a few 
months. The upper part of both her lungs was filled 
with tubercles, and in some places were beginning to 
soften. The case was evidentiy a bad one. ‘The treat- 
ment ef Cod Liver Oil was at first used, but without 
marked improvement. The Phosphate of Lime was then 
administered with the Oil, and the result, as in the case 
of many others, was soon apparent. The patient was 
rapidly getting well.” 

anufactured only by A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, 166 


Court Street, Boston. For sale in New York by J. Mil- 
hau, 183 Broadway; in Philadelphia by T. W. Dyott & 
Sons; in Baitimore by Coleman & Rosers, 





REMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR, 


Which is so common now-a-days, may be entirely 
prevented by the use of Burnett's Cocoaine. It has 
been used in thousands of cases where the hair was com- 
ing out in handsful, and has never failed to arrest its de- 
cay, and to promote a healthy and vigorous growth. It 
is, at the same time, unrivaled as a dressing for the hair. 
A single application will render it soft and glossy for 


1S ee 
PARK’S PRICKLY PLASTERS. 


They sooth pain; they protect the chest; they extract 
the coagulated impurities and soreness from the system ; 
they impart strength; they are divided in sections, and 
yield to the motion of the body; they are porous; all 
impure excretions pass off, and they can not become of- 
fensive, hence, are freely worn four times longer than any 
other plaster, and are cheaper at 25 cents than others at 
10. Where these Plasters are, pain can not exist. Weak 
persons, public speakers, delicate females, or any affected 
with side, chest, or back pains, should try them. You 
will then know what they are. They are a new feature 
in the science of medicine. All Druggists have them. 
Take no other. Each Plaster bears a Medallion Stamp 
and our Signature. 

BARNES & PARK, 13 and 15 Park Row, N. Y. 
___ JOHN D. PARK, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
_.. SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
UR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, con- 
taining all the new Publications of the day, also 
greater inducements to Book buyers than ever before of- 
fered. Send for a Catalogue. 
Address EVANS & CO., 
6i7 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


several days, 








Would you like a cup of tea?’ 
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HIM RIGHT. 


Fast Youru, who has Leen asked to dine at half-past five, and arrives at half-past seven, “Aw! how d’ye do, Mrs. Jones? 
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[Feprvary 12, 1859, 














I hope you have'nt 





LYON’S MAGNETIC POWDERS 


Will destroy Garden Insects, Cockroaches, Bedbugs, Fleas, 
Ants, Moths, and all pests of the Vermin kind. 

The importance of a reliable article of this kind is in- 
estimable. In warm weather all nature teems with these 
annoying foes. This powder is the only article ever dis- 
covered which will exterminate them. A company of 
botanists, from the Horticultural Society of Paris, while 
amidst the ferns of Asia, observed that all insects lighting 
upon a certain kind of plant very soon dropped dead. 
This fact was made use of to guard their night camps 
from these intruders. Quantities of the plant were 
brought home by Mr. E. Lyon, and found a positive in- 
sect destroyer in every experiment. It is simply a pow- 
dered leaf, chemically prepared to resist the effect of age 
and climate. Medals and Letters latent have been ob- 
tained from the governments of England, France, Ger- 
many, and Russia, from the World's Fair, and numerous 
medical and horticultural colleges and societies. 

Letter from the President of the U. S. 
* ExgcuTIvE MANSION, WASHINGTON, 31st Jan. 1853. 

“Mr. Emanvet Lyon,—Dear Sir: I have the pleasure 
to inform you that the Royal Commision of the World's 
Fair at London have awarded you a Medal and Certifi- 
cate for the great value of your Magnetic Powders, &c. 

“ MILLARD FiLuMore, Chairman." 

The above was accompanied by a certificate of Prince 
Albert. 

IT IS FREE FROM POISON. 
*“*New York, October Ist, 1858. 

‘““Mr. E. Lron,— Dear Sir: We have analysed and 
tested your Magnetic Powders, and find them perfectly 
harmless to mankind and domestic animals, but certain 
death when inhaled by bugs, ants, and insects. 

“James R. Curiton, M.D., Chemist. ied 

*“ Lavrgance Retp, Prof. Chemistry, N. Y. Hospital.” 

Mr, Jonmn L. Rome, Superintendent of the New York 
Hospital, says, ‘the has expelled all the bugs, ants, 
roaches, moths, &c., with Lyon's Powder, and finds it of 
immense value." ‘ 

Every gardener and housekeeper must have a direct 
interest in an article of thiskind. Reference can be made 
to the Astor, St. Nicholas, and Metropolitan Hotels; to 
Judge Metes, President of the American Institute; 
James Gorpon Bennett, Gen. WINFIELD Scott, Cr- 
nus W, Fievp, L. M. Peas, of the Five Points Mission, 
&e., &c. Judge Meigs says, *‘ This discovery of Prof. 
Lyon is of national importance. The Farmer's Club 
have tested it thoroughly. It will destroy locusts, grass- 
hoppers, ants, moths, bugs, and all vermin. Garden 
plants can be preserved, and nouses made pure.” 

Arrangements are now made through Messrs. BARNES 
& PARK, of New York, to have it sold throughout the 
world. Many worthless imitations are advertised. Be 
cautious! 

““New York, November Sth, 1858, 

“In retiring from business, I have sold all my Insect 
Powders and Pills, Letters-Patent, and the secrets per- 
taining thereto, to Messrs. Barnes & Park. This pow- 
der is a discovery made by myself, and brought from the 
interior of Asia, and is unknown to any other persons. 
The genuine and effective article is put up in tin canis- 
ters, and will continue to bear my name. 

“FE. LYON.” 

Rats and mice can not be reached by a powder, and are 
killed by a Maanetio Pitt. Order them through any 
merchant. 

*Tis Lyon's Powder kills insects in a trice, 
Lut Lyon's Pills are mixed for rats and mice. 

Sample Flasks, 25 cents; regular sizes, 50 cents and 

$160. Follow directions. Use freely and thoroughly. 


S & PARE, 
13 & 15 Park Row, New York. 


WORD OF WARNING.—There is noth- 
ing more despicable than stealing the reputation 
of a reliable article to impose upon the community an 
inferior and worthless one, and yet itis often done. Fif- 
teen years ago C. Heimstreet & Co. introduced a Hair 
Restorative, under the name of “ Inimitable Hair Col- 
oring.” Its wonderful restorative properties made it im- 
mensely popular, and gray and bald heads were like to 
become a thing of the past, when the country was flooded 
with imitations, the use of which was not only useless 
but absolutely injurious. The original preparation is a 
scientific combination, made with oil and stimulating 
spirits, affording an agreeable hair wash, while all the 
imitations are made with water, making the hair harsh, 
dry, and frizzy, requiring, after it dries, the use of oil 
or wash to make it look decently. We would therefore 
advise our readers to buy nothing but the original Inim- 
itable Hair Coloring or Restorative, which is reliable.— 
Troy Whig. 
Sold every where—Price 50 cents a bottle. 
W. E. HAGAN & Co., Proprietors, Troy, N. Y. 


LC XHIBITION OF AMERICAN MANU- 
FACTURED BRUSHES, at the Brush Wareh 








HUMPHREYS’ . 
Specific Homeopathic Remedies, 
For Domestic and Private Use, 


Stand confessedly at the head of remedial means for the 
use of the people. They are alike removed from the 
poisonous, dangerous, and repulsive doses of quackery 
or old-school practice, the inconvenience of water-cure, 
or the intricate and perplexing obscurities of the usual 
Homeopathic books and medicines. Consisting of sim- 
ple specifics for the various diseases to which they are 
related; put up in the form of simple sugar pellets: and 
prepared of ingredients neither dangerous nor disgusting, 
they are at once the ready resource of the parent or nurse, 
and are the comfort of the complaining or invalid. 

They possess these positive advantages. They are 
harmless; no injury can arise from their use. They are 
simple; you always know what to take, and how to take 
it. They are convenient; you can give the proper Sugar 
Pill at a moment's warning, without hesitation or delay. 
They are efficient; in thousands of cases disease is ar- 
rested at once, and the system relieved without prostra- 
tion or delay. 

LIST OF SPECIFIC REMEDIES. 

No. 1, Fever Pills—For Fever, Congestion, and Inflam- 
mation of all kinds. ag 

No, 2. Worm Pills — For Worm Fever, Worm Colic, 
and Wetting the Bed. 

No. 3. Baby's Pills—For Colic, Crying, Teething, and 
Wakefulness of Infants. 

No, 4. Diarrhea Pills—For Diarrhoa, Cholera Infan- 
tum, and Summer Complaint. 

No. 5. Dysentery Pilis—For Colic, Griping, Dysentery 
or Bloody Flux. 

No. 6, Cholera Pills — For Cholera, Cholera Morbus, 
Nausea, and Vomiting. 

No. 7. Cough Pilis — For Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Influenza, and Sore Throat. 

No. 8. Toothache Pills—For Toothache, Faceache, and 
Neuralgia. 

No. 9. Headache Pills—For leadache, Vertigo, Heat, 
and Fullness of the Head. 

No, 10. Dyspepsia Pills— For Weak and Deranged 
Stomachs, Constipation, and Bilious Complaint. 

No. 11. For Female Irregularities — Scanty, Painful, 
or Suppressed Periods. ‘ 

No, 12. Female Pills — For Leucorrheea, Profuse 
Menses, and Bearing Down. 

No. 13. Croup Pills—For Croup, Hoarse Cough, Bad 
Breathing. 

No. 14. Salt Rhewm Pills—¥or Erysipelas, Eruptions, 

Pimples on the Face. 
No. 15. Rheumatic Pills—For Pain, Lameness or Sore- 
ness in the Chest, Back, Loins, or Limbs. 


A.—For Fever and Ague, Chill Fever, Dumb Ague, 
old mis! snaged Agues. 

P. » Piles, Blind or Bleeding, Internal or External 

O.—For Sore, Weak, or Inflamed Eyes and Eyelids; 
Failing, Weak, or Blurred Sight. 

C. — For Catarrh, of long standing or recent, either 
with obstruction or profuse discharge. 

W. C.—For Whooping-Cough, abating its violence and 
shortening its course. 


In acute diseases — such as Fevers, Inflammations, 
Diarrhceas, Dysentery, Croup, Rheumatism, and such 
eruptive diseases as Scarlet Fever, Measles, and Erysip- 
elas — the advantage of giving the proper remedies 
promptly is obvious, and in all such cases the specifics 
act like a charm. 

Coughs and Colds, which are of such frequent occur- 
rence, and which so often lay the foundation of diseased 
lungs, bronchitis, and consumption, may all be at once 
cured by the Fever and Cough Pills. 

In all chronic diseases, such as Dyspepsia, Weak Stom- 
ach, Constipation, Liver Complaint, Piles, Female De- 
bility and Irregularities, old Headache, Sore or Weak 
Eyes, Catarrh, Salt Kheum, and other old eruptions, the 
case has specifics whose proper application will afford a 
cure in almost every instance. Often the cure of a single 
chronic difficulty, such as Dyspepsia, Piles, or Catarrh, 
Headache, or Female Weakness, has more than paid for 
the case ten times over. 

PRICES. 
Full set, 20 large vials in Morocco Case and Book. $5 00 
Full set, 20 large vials in Plain Case and Book... 400 


Case of 15 numbered boxes and Book ............ 200 
Case of any 6 numbered boxes and Book ......... 100 
Single numbered boxes, with directions........ ee 25 
Single lettered boxes, with directions,........... 50 


Large plantation or physician's case, 1 & 2 oz vials 15 00 
OUR REMEDIES BY MAIL. 

Look over the list; make up a case of what kind you 
choose, and inclose the amount in a current note or 
stamps by mail to our address, at No. 562 Broadway, 
New York, and the medicine will be duly returned by 
mail or express, free of charge. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

We desire an active, efficient agent for the sale of our 
remedies, in every town or community in the United 
States. Address F. HUMPHREYS & CoO., 

No. 562 Broadway, New York. 








Cheapest Article 
FOR THE HAIR, 
PHALON & SON’S 


COCOINE. 
Prepared from Highly Purified 
COCOA-NUT OIL. 


This preparation possesses extraordinary 
properties for preserving and beautifying 
the hair, and also restoring its natural lux- 
uriant and glossy appearance. 

One application, Sleeve harsh the hair 
may be, renders it soft and glossy. 


ALSO, 
MAGIC HAIR DYE, 
CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORATOR, 
PAPHIAN LOTION, 
For the Skin and Complexion. 


PHALON & SON, 
Perfumers and Distillers, 
Nos. 197, 497, and 517 Broadway, N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers. Large bottles, 50 cents; small 
size, 25 cents. 
Inquire for Phalon & Son's COCOINE. 


_BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 











peeevass FOR GRECIAN AND 
ANTIQUE PAINTING, 
ARE ONLY published by 
J. E. TILTON & CO., 
161 Washington Street, Boston. . 
Who forward them, post paid (with full and special di- 
rections how to paint), to any address. Send for a list 
and other information gratis. 
Dealers and Teachers supplied. 








No. 329 Pearl Street, Harper's Buildings. Brushes of 
every description on hand, and for sale at the lowest 
prices, A Silver Medal was received from the American 
Institute, in 1849, for superior Brushes. 

JOHN K. HOPPEL, 











and procure American and Foreign Patents. Pat- 
opposite main entrance of Patent Office 


;ea0r & PATTEN—Examine Inventions 
ent A 
Building, Washington City, D. C, 





